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Elementary Lessons, - - - by Harvey P. Peet, LL. D. 
Pp. 308. Price 75 cents. 
This work has been used in American and foreign institutions for 
the deaf and dumb for upwards of thirty years, and has won 
a reputation which cannot be lightly regarded. 


Scripture Lessons, - - - by Harvey P. Peet, LL. D. 
Pp. 96. Price 30 cents. 
Beautifully illustrated. Over 100,000 copies have been sold. This 
is the best compendium of Scripture history embraced in the 
same number of pages. 


Course of Instruction, Part III, 
by Harvey P. Peet, LL. D. 
Fully Illustrated. Pp. 252. Price $1.00. 

Containing a development of the verb; illustrations of idioms; les- 
sons on the different periods of human life; natural history 
of animals, and a description of each month in the year. 

This is one of the best reading books that has ever been prepared 
for deaf-mutes, and furnishes an excellent practical method of 
making them familiar with pure, simple, idiomatic English. It 
is well adapted also for the instruction of hearing children. 
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PREPARATION FOR THE COLLEGE COURSE. 
BY AMOS G. DRAPER, B. A., WASHINGTON. 


Instructors in the Deaf-Mute College frequently receive let- 
ters of inquiry concerning the attainments necessary for admis- 
sion. They come chiefly from those who are directing the 
efforts of students: often they are from young men endeavor- 
ing to make preparation without assistance. 

Specific answers to such letters are of course given with 
pleasure; but some general remarks, applicable in greater or 
less degree to nearly all the pupils that present themselves, 
may not be without value. 

In the Washington Conference of Principals, 1868, a debate 
was held concerning the preparation of students for college. 
The only means discussed, however, was the establishment of 
high classes, and the assimilation of their studies to those re- 
quired for admission to the college. 

An experience covering one year as a pupil in an institution, 
four years as a student and three as an instructor in the col- 
lege, has led to the opinion that this, though a step in the 
right direction, not unfrequently starts from the wrong point. 


Wirn very few exceptions, the failures to secure admission 
are due to a lack of intelligent acquaintance, on the part of the 
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candidates, with the elements of the branches in which they are 
examined. 

For example, many present themselves whose knowledge of 
the commonest principles of arithmetic is extremely limited. 
They cannot define or exemplify a factor; the composition and 
uses of a common divisor or multiple are to them unknown ; 
simple applications of the principles of common fractions are 
beyond them; they evince some knowledge of reduction and of 
compound numbers, less of percentage, generally nothing of 
ratios, powers, or roots. 

A few simple questions show that they are practically unac- 
quainted with such principles; yet this lack is often found 
joined to a fair degree of apparent proficiency in more advanced 
studies; so that we have the curious spectacle of students who 
_ stagger at elementary questions like the foregoing, yet are able 
to handle algebraic quantities with facility, to solve algebraic 
problems of considerable difficulty, and even to give evidence of 
an outline knowledge of geometry. 

Such cases are by no means rare. The most intelligent deaf- 
mute in the writer's acquaintance was never taught arithmetic 
beyond interest ; another, also a deaf-mute, came to college, not 
long since, possessed of all the algebraical knowledge mentioned 
above, yet had never received instruction in common fractions ; 
and both had been through full courses at institutions. Indeed,. 
among those coming to college, such cases form the majority. 

Now, the fact that a youth possesses the latter species of 
knowledge, without the former, far from simplifying the prob- 
lem of how to direct his future education wisely, often compli- 
cates it to the last degree; for, if allowed to go on in the course, 
his career inevitably becomes one of hasty and disconnected 
reviews, of mortifying oversights, of bitter self-comparison with 
his fellows, who, possessing not more zeal or ability, yet surpass 
him through a wider acquaintance with elementary principles 
and operations. 

On the other hand, if placed in the preparatory classes, 
though in the end it may prove beneficial to him, the more 
or less permanent results are quite as mischievous. He has 
spent, it may be, years in preparation. The standards around 
him have not awakened anxiety. He has every reason to think 
himself well prepared. Yet, with all his high hopes, he must 
be set back one or two years beneath the rank to which he had 
long looked undoubtingly. 
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So, in either case, his amour propre is hurt. His courage is 
dampened. Disgust usurps the place of ardor. He loses pre- 
cious time. He must, indeed, be quite young, or of a high 
order of character, if permanent injury do not result. 

Each instance of this kind is of course painful to the sensi- 
bilities of the faculty; and it taxes their wisdom and patience 
only less severely than it strains the mental and moral fibre of 
the student. 

Many of the causes that bring young men to such a pass are 
clearly stated by Mr. B. D. Pettengill in the last number of the 
Annals. In adding one more, the writer still confines himself 
to his own experience, which is nevertheless borne out by the 
experience of very many graduates of our institutions with 
whom he has conversed, all of whom have entered upon careers 
which forced upon them not only the reality but the probable 
causes of their deficiencies. 

To each of the institutions there come at intervals semi-mutes, 
or mutes of exceptional attainments. They possess command 
of language and the average ability of youth. Usually, this is 
all they can be said to possess towards an education A very 
slight examination of them would reveal deficiencies of the 
same sort indicated in the earlier paragraphs of this article. 

But in deaf-mute institutions command of language is every- 
thing. They leap at once into prominence among their fellows. 
They become “stars” by this single talent, and shine before 
visitors and at exhibitions. 

Hence, and because if placed in an average deaf-mute class 
of their own age such students find its tasks a mere bagatelle, 
the practice is too often to pass over the rudiments, upon which 
they have never or but lightly touched, and put into their 
hands the text-books of higher branches. 

There can be but one result. As they possess not the weap- 
ons necessary to master the intricacies of the sibjects in which 
they are soon immersed, they will be mastered by those subjects. 
Being young, they are thoughtless, and susceptible to the al- 
lurements of youth, and they cannot be expected to have both 
the insight to point out and the impulse to pursue, unaided, the 
earlier studies indispensable to their present progress. There- 
fore, as it is idle to suppose they can comprehend systems 
without understanding elements, such students necessarily 
become rote-scholars, versed in operations and formule rather 


than in the principles that underlie them. 
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Many leave school and lay aside their studies at this point. 
The result exists in the diminished effectiveness of their lives. 
Others, more fortunate, have opportunities to pursue their 
studies. Fora time they may flounder on as they did in the 
last years at the institution, until, happily, the keener insight 
of manhood, or some friendly critic, will direct them back to 
the very first of the neglected elements, and thence advancing, 
they will build up anew their conceptions of any given science. 

The effect of such a review is astonishing to him who under- 
takes it. By this means, mathematics, but lately an aversion 
to the writer, and a mystery of mysteries, is now, as far as he 
has pursued it, so much clearer in its principles, so much more 
obvious in its connections and applications, as to have gained, 
for him, a positive beauty. 

Nevertheless, it may be doubted if the ill effects of such early 
omissions are ever wholly gotten rid of. Many a man is justi- 
fied in ascribing to them the habits of partial views, of fitful 
endeavor, of proneness to rest satisfied with superficial results, 
which cling to him through life, and are the deadest of dead 
weights on mental progress. 


No laborious research is necessary to find the remedy for 
such a condition of things. The brightest pupils, as they 
come to the institutions, or are developed by its processes, 
should be constantly taken not at their highest apparent point 
of attainment, and pushed on from thence, but at their lowest 
actual point, and perfected from thence. 

In arithmetic, for example, before they are allowed to advance, 
they should be taught those essential principles which, running 
up through all the succeeding branches of mathematics and 
forming its bases, they will be constantly called upon to com- 
prehend and apply. They should be questioned and required 
to analyze at every step. It will then be readily seen whether 
or no the pupil understands what he is about. That he can 
“do” any number of examples on a given principle by no 
means proves that he understands it. A great evil is done 
when such evidence is accepted as proof of progress. The 
writer knows of students of no mean ability taught on this 
plan, and even taken through a course in geometry, with credit 
—judged by the “mark” and the written examination—yet 
who afterwards confessed that they knew very little of the sub 
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ject, and went by rote and rule. Surely this was the fault of the 
instructor, who failed to ascertain their ignorance and put them 
in the way to retrieve it. The true use of examples is to fix 
a principle, once understood, indelibly in the student's mind, 
and give him facility in handling quantities, and familiarity 
with the forms they assume. For this purpose examples on 
each principle should be given in profusion, in great variety 
and detail. 

If, as in the case of all those we have in mind, pupils pos- 
sess the requisite ability, and are thus introduced to the science 
when their minds are fresh and retentive—* wax to receive, and 
marble to retain "—they will never regret the time so spent, and 
never cease to value their attainment. It will be their most ef- 
ficient helper in further efforts, no matter whether they leave 
the institution for the college or the world, and will go far to 
make the results of those efforts sure and satisfactory. These 
are certainly objects well. worth gaining, even if they occasion 
temporary inconvenience ; ever if they take some text- books of 
imposing title out of the school-room, and lead to a less extensive 


display at exhibitions. 


Iv the first years of the college, when so much was necessarily 
experimental, some students were doubtless allowed to enter 
and pursue courses which a better preparation would have ren- 
dered far more valuable to them. The practice has been, how- 
ever, to require a higher standard of thoroughness each year. 
At the present time it may be said that no student can expect to 
enter the Freshman class who does not show himself fitted to 


cope with its difficulties. 

So rarely does a student come thus prepared that there is lit- 
tle danger of error in advising all to seek entrance to the Ad- 
vanced Preparatory class, which is one year beneath the Fresh- 
man. No knowledge of Latin or of algebra is required for ad- 
mission to this class. The student, therefore, in perfecting 
himself in the elementary branches—arithmetic, political and 
physical geography, the history of the United States, and the 
elements of natural philosophy—will gain time in which to ex- 
tend his knowledge and command of English, the first requisite 
to success. Let him be persuaded to practise constantly, in 
and out of the school-room, the art of putting his thoughts in 
connected language; as far as possible to banish signs, and 
express himself by speech, the pencil, or the manual alphabet. 
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DR. HOWE AND LAURA BRIDGMAN. 


BY EDWARD M. GALLAUDET, PH. D., LL. D., WASHINGTON. 


[Memorzat services in honor of the late Dr. Samuel Gridley Howe (born 
November 10, 1801; died January 9, 1876) were held in the Music Hall, 
Boston, on the 8th of February last. The audience, say the Boston papers, 
was one of the most notable that ever assembled in that city. The exer- 
cises were under the direction. of a committee of gentlemen formed for 
that purpose, of whom Messrs. F. W. Bird, the chairman, and F. B. San- 
born, the secretary, contributed most to the success of the occasion. Ad- 
dresses were delivered by Governor Rice, ex-Governors Gaston and Bul- 
lock, ex-President Caswell, the Rev. Dr. Hedge, the Hon. F. W. Bird, the 
Rev. E. E. Hale, President Gallaudet, and Col. T. W. Higginson, and 
poems were read by Dr. Oliver Wendell Holmes and the Rey. Chas. T. 
Brooks. We give President Gallaudet’s address in full, and such portions 
of the poems of Dr. Holmes and Mr. Brooks as relate to that part of Dr. 
Howe's work which specially concerns the Annals. 

Laura Bridgman sat on the platform during the services, and was deeply 
interested and affected. Dr. Gallaudet saw her at one time spelling to the 
lady friend who sat near her, ‘‘I cannot enjoy it; I am too sad.” At the 
close of the exercises, the committee presented to her, through Dr. Gal- 
laudet, some of the lilies which had decorated the platform. When the 
gift had been explained to her by the manual alphabet, she quickly replied, 
“‘T thank the gentlemen very much, and I will write them a nice letter.” 
In conversation with Dr. Gallaudet she expressed great grief at the loss of 
Dr. Howe, her best friend; in reply to his expression of sympathy for her 
sorrow, she said, ‘* God is a very present help in trouble.”—Ep. ANNALS. | 

When we attempt to estimate, with precision, the work ac- 
complished in the education of Laura Bridgman, we. encounter 
an insurmountable obstacle at the very threshold of our inves- 
tigations. 

We cannot by any mental effort divest ourselves, even for a 
moment, of the accumulated, lifetime impressions we have re- 
ceived through the avenues which are closed to the blind deaf- 
mute. We cannot put ourselves in her place; and hence it is 
as impossible for us who see and hear to form any just concep- 
tion of even her present psychical condition as it is for her to 
understand the phenomena of hearing or of vision. And if we 
go back to the time when she was untaught, “built up, as it 
were, in a marble cell, impervious to any ray of light or par- 
ticle of sound; with her poor, white ‘hand peeping through a 
chink in the wall, beckoning to some good man for help that 
an immortal soul might be awakened,” we find the difficulty of 
comprehending her intellectual and spiritual condition in- 
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creased. We are forced to acknowledge that we can only ap- 
proximate to an understanding of the beginning, progress, and 
end of her education. 

This does not, however, hinder our perceiving that a near ap- 
proach to the miraculous was made by Dr. Howe when he caused 
the deeply hidden germ of Laura Bridgman’s mind to grow into 
conscious intelligence, to put forth the leaf of expression, the 
blossom of original thought, and to yield the rich fruitage of 
moral accountability. 

Dr. Carpenter, in treating of the dependence of mental activ- 
ity on.the senses, says: 

“Tf it were possible for a human being to come into the world 
with a brain perfectly prepared to be the instrument of psy- 
chical operations, but with a// the inlets to sense impressions 
closed, we have every reason to believe that the mind would re- 
main dormant, like a seed buried deep in the earth.” 

In such a ease as this. nothing less than a miracle, which 
might open one, at least, of the closed avenues, or an act of 
creation which should impart a sense other than those given to 
mankind, could avail to set free the imprisoned mind. And 
when but a single sense remains, through which the faculty of 
language may by any possibility be brought into exercise, the 
results attained surely fall little short of the miraculous. 

Dr. Howe’s success in this achievement, the most widely her- 
alded, and undoubtedly the most brilliant of his life, was the re- 
sult of a happy combination of genius and ingenuity. It was 
genius that convinced him of the feasibility of the undertaking ; 
it was through ingenuity in the application of methods, and in 
resorting to various devices, that the inspiration of his genius 
was realized. 

Time does not suffer us, on this occasion, to detail the man- 
ner of Laura Bridgman’s education. It will be interesting, how- 
ever, to hear in Dr. Howe’s own words how the first step was 
taken : 

“T selected short monosyllables, so that the sign which she 
was to learn might be as simple as possible. I placed before 
her on the table a pen and a pin, and then making her take 
notice of the fingers of one of my hands, I placed them in the 
three positions used as signs of the manual alphabet of deaf- 
mutes for the letters p e m, and made her feel of them over and 
over again many times, so that they might be associated together 


in her mind. I did the same with the pin, and repeated it 
scores of times. She at last perceived that the signs were com- 
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plex, and that the middle sign of the one, that is, the e, differed 
from the middle sign of the other, that is ¢ This was the first 
step gained. This process was repeated over and over hun- 
dreds of times, until finally the association was established in 
her mind between the sign composed of three signs and ex- 
pressed by three positions of my fingers, and the article itself, 
so that when I held up the pen to her she would make the com- 
plex sign; and when I made the complex sign on my fingers 
she would triumphantly pick up the pen and hold it up before 
me, as much as to say, ‘This is what you want.’ 

“Then the same process was gone over with the pin, until 
the association in her mind was intimate and complete between 
the two articles, and the complex positions of the fingers. 

“She had thus learned two arbitrary signs, or the names of 
two different things. She seemed conscious of having under- 
stood and done what I wanted, for she smiled, while I exclaimed 
inwardly and triumphantly, ‘ Huwreka! Hureka!l’ I now felt 
that the first step had been taken successfully, and that this was 
the only really difficult one, because by continuing the same 
process by which she had become enabled to distinguish two 
articles by two arbitrary signs, she could go on and learn to 
express in signs two thousand, and finally, the forty and odd 
thousand signs or words in the English language.” 

The case of Oliver Caswell, the second blind deaf-mute who 
came under Dr. Howe’s instruction, proved nothing that had 
not been elicited in the training of his sister in misfortune, 
beyond the fact that the success in her case did not depend on 
the unusual intellectual activity she seemed to possess. 

Caswell’s mind was sluggish, and his progress less rapid than 
that of Miss Bridgman, but he reached a level of intellectual 
and moral development which fully compensated for the labor 
bestowed, and which was sufficiently high to encourage the 
teaching of other blind deaf-mutes in our own country as well 
as in Europe. 

And here we are reminded of the indirect results of Dr. Howe's 
work in the education of Laura Bridgman, these being of much 
greater importance and benefit to the world at large than the 
mere disenthrallment of a single imprisoned mind. 

Who can measure the effect of the recital of Laura’s thrilling 
story as an example of success in the face of giant difficulties ? 
Told in all the languages of Christendom, it cannot fail to have 
stimulated the flagging energies of hundreds of those who must 
ever strive against obstacles and opposition—the inventors and 
reformers of the world. 

And to those who neither invent nor reform, but in whose 
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hands is placed the most important and honorable work society 
can devolve upon any of its members, that of educating the 
young—to the teachers of our day and generation, patient and 
oftentimes weary sowers of seed and toilers in virgin soil—the 
story of the blind deaf-mute comes like a breeze from the moun- 
tain top. As they read of barriers broken down, obstacles 
surmounted, difficulties overcome by the energy, patience, and 
ingenuity of him in whose honor we are here assembled, their 
own discouragements sink into insignificance, their hearts and 
hands are cheered and nerved by that subtle but mighty influ- 
ence of example, than which no power more potent for good or 
for evil has ever moved mankind. 

And if we may thus speak of the encouraging effect of Laura 
Bridgman’s story on instructors in general, what shall we say 
of its force with those who essay what is, perhaps, the most 
difficult of all educational tasks, that of imparting to the con- 
genitally deaf the power of vocal utterance ? 

And this brings us to speak of an important feature of Dr. 
Howe's life-work, which would probably have never engaged his 
attention but for the interest excited in deaf-mutes by what 
he did for those whose misfortunes included more than deaf- 
mutism—we refer to his labors to secure the establishment of 
schools for the deaf and dumb, where articulation might be 
taught. 

Whatever difference of opinion may exist as to the propor- 
tion of deaf-mutes capable of success in articulation, it is now 
universally admitted by teachers of the deaf and dumb in this 
country that a percentage sufficiently large to warrant the main- 
tenance of special classes and schools can be taught to speak 
well. And this view is entertained by many who once held the 
contrary. 

In Dr. Howe, the cause of articulation in America had one of 
its earliest and warmest supporters. It is probably not sur- 
passing the truth to say that in the absence of his efforts in this 
direction the happy results now witnessed at Northampton and 
in this city would have been postponed, perhaps for many years. 

Through the medium of official reports as chairman of the 
Board of State Charities, through the public press, in private 
circles, and before legislative committees, Dr. Howe's advocacy 
of articulation schools in Massachusetts was long-continued 
and earnest. The success attending these endeavors was has- 
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tened by a very interesting circumstance growing out of the in- 
struction of Laura Bridgman, which deserves to be mentioned 
in this connection. 

In the long and sometimes tedious labor of Miss Bridgman’s 
education, extending through a period of twenty years, Dr. Howe 
had the assistance of several ladies, among whom was Miss 
Rogers, and it followed as almost a natural consequence when a 
younger sister of this lady turned her attention to teaching, 
that she should be interested in those who needed special train- 
ing. And so it came about that Miss Harriet B. Rogers, the 
accomplished principal of the Clarke Institution for Deaf-Mutes 
at Northampton, was led to a work, the success of which has 
inscribed her name on the rolls of history as a pioneer in a 
great and philanthropic cause. 

In reviewing the portion of Dr. Howe's life-work, the discus- 
sion of which has been allotted to the present speaker, we can- 
not fail to recognize the existence of that combative disposition 
which marks other phases of his career. He rejoiced in the 
presence of difficulties. His spirit rose in the face of opposition. 
While he was not unwilling to discharge in the line of duty the 
commonplace, straightforward tasks of life, he was more in his 
element when antagonistic forces were marshalled against him. 
Then his soldierly nature manifested itself, and he was not long 
in becoming master of the situation. In his work for Laura 
Bridgman it was the single, hand-to-hand conflict, with the odds 
greatly against him. And how truly the effort for the estab- 
lishment of articulating schools for the deaf and dumb in this 
State was a hard-fought campaign, many who are here present 
will remember. 

Native bards have fitly sung the praises of him who is the 
subject of our homage. But their words are hardly more ap- 
propriate than are those of one of our mother land, when he 
asked and answered a question that is in many minds to-day. 

‘* Who is the happy warrior? Who is he 
Whom every man in arms should wish to be ? 
It is the generous spirit, who when brought 
Among the tasks of real life, hath wrought 
Upon the plan that pleased his childish thought ; 
Whose high endeavors are an inward light 
That makes the path before him always bright ; 
And who, if he be called upon to face 
Some awful moment to which Heaven has joined 
Great issues, good or bad for human kind, 


Is happy as a lover; and attired 
With sudden brightness like a man inspired. 
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"Tis, finally, the man, who, lifted high, 
Conspicuous object in a nation’s eye ; 

Who, not content that former worth stand fast, 
Looks forward persevering to the last ; 

Finds comfort in himself and in his cause ; 
And while the mortal mist is gathering, draws 
His breath in confidence of Heaven’s applause. 
This is the happy warrior ; this is he 

Whom every man in arms should wish to be.” 


EXTRACT FROM DR. HOLMES'S POEM. 


He touched the eyelids.of the blind 
And lo! the veil withdrawn 

As o’er the midnight of the mind 
He led the light of dawn. 


He asked not whence the fountains roll 
No traveller’s foot has found, 

But mapped the deserts of the soul, 
Untracked by sight or sound. 


What prayers have reached the sapphire throne, 
By silent fingers spelt, 

For him who first through depths unknown 
His doubtful pathway felt ; 


Who sought the slumbering sense that lay 
Close shut with bolt and bar, 

And showed awakening thought the ray 
Of reason’s morning star! 


EXTRACT FROM MR. BROOKS’S POEM. 


He gave—with what a keen delight! 
Eyes to the fingers of the blind, 

To feel their way with inner light 
Along the sunny hills of mind. 


And as a pilgrim of the night, 
Groping his darksome way forlorn, 
Shows on his kindling cheeks the light 

Refiected from the breaking morn— 


So, as along the raised highway 
Their eager fingers hurried on, 
How o’er each sightless face the ray 
Of joy—an inner sunrise—shone ! 
Nay, was there one who seemed by fate 
Cut off from converse with her kind, 
Death’s liberating hand to wait 
In threefold walls—deaf, dumb, and blind? 
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E’en there his patient love could find, 
By the fine thread of touch, a way 
To guide the groping, struggling mind 
From its dark labyrinth into day. 

All these now mourn for him, as they 

That sorrow when a father dies ; 
A deeper shadow clouds their day, 

A sun has vanished from their skies! 
For now his eyes are sealed !—but when 
They meet him in the home on high, 

The shepherd and his flock shall then 
See face to face and eye to eye. 


NOTES FROM THE SCHOOL-ROOM. 
BY CHARLES H. TALBOT, M. A., DANVILLE, KY. 
INTELLECTUAL ARITHMETIC. 

In teaching arithmetic, I have long sought to discover or in- 
vent some method of breaking up the slavish habit among deaf- 
mutes of adding, carrying. etc., on their fingers. My anxiety to 
accomplish this object has been rendered all the more intense 
by the discovery of the sad fact that very many average deaf- 
mutes, even among those who have been under instruction five 
or six years, have become so addicted to this primitive method 
of carrying on their arithmetical operations upon the slate, and 
so dependent upon it, as to be not unfrequently utterly unable 
to proceed with the solution of a problem when the use of their 
hands was denied them. 

After trying all methods I could devise or could learn from 
others, I have found nothing that gave such complete satisfac- 
tion as a daily lesson in intellectual arithmetic. Some months 
ago, I put an advanced class—one that had been taught in 
*“ Common School Arithmetic ” as far as interest—into Colburn’s 
Intellectual Arithmetic. A lesson was assigned, and the class 
required to study it before coming to the recitation. No pre- 
liminary explanation of the lesson or other assistance was given, 
except to indicate the rule the examples were intended to illus- 
trate. Signs are used in the recitation of the lesson only in the 
case of an example or a difficulty the pupils cannot solve them- 
selves. The questions are given out with the manual alphabet. 
The class is required to stand in line during recitation to pre- 
vent collusion and calculation upon the fingers. And now, after 
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a half session's practice, this class can solve mentally, not only 
examples in plain addition, subtraction, multiplication, and di- 
vision, but also quite intricate (for them) problems in common 
fractions. They can perform such operations as reducing to 
lowest terms, changing mixed numbers into improper fractions, 
and vice versa, in examples where the terms range above one 
hundred, without previous preparation. 

To my surprise and gratification, the beneficial effects of this 
mental course have been far beyond anything I anticipated. 
They are very manifest in the increased facility with which the 
pupils go through the operations in more extended and difficult 
exercises upon the slate. 

I conceive it to be of great advantage to our graduates in the 
business of life to be able to make considerable arithmetical cal- 
culations without the aid of pen or pencil. In after life, no part 
of their education will generally impress others more forcibly 
than the readiness and correctness with which they cast up their 
business accounts. In my experience and observation, the 
generality of our pupils who have had a seven years’ course of 
instruction make their calculations only under the guidance of 
the eye when the amounts rise above the very smallest sums. 

NEWTON'S SERMONS. 

The Annals is not an advertising medium, but I beg per- 
mission through its pages to recommend a number of small 
volumes containing sermons to children, by the Rev. Richard 
Newton, D. D., of Philadelphia. Their titles are, “ Rills from 
the Fountain of Life ;” “Leaves from the Tree of Life ;” “ The 
King’s Highway;” “ Bible Jewels;” Nature's Wonders;” “ Best 
Things ;” * The Giants,” and several others whose names I can- 
not now recall. ‘“ The King’s Highway ” is a series of discourses 
on the Ten Commandments. The “Jewish Tabernacle” and 
“‘ Bible Illustrations,” by the same author, I do not include in 
the above list, being works of an entirely different character 
and value. 

These sermons to children deserve to have attention called 
to them for their unusually attractive style, the wonderful dis- 
play of illustrative examples they contain, and as being a re- 
markably successful effort in adapting preaching to children, 
and the first works of the kind we know of offered to the Amer- 
ican public. 

The object in calling attention to them at the present time is, 
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that I see from the institution reports of the last few years that 
many of the institutions for the deaf and dumb are beginning 
to collect libraries. To the libraries that are accessible to pupils, 
I think Newton’s sermons will be found a very valuable addi- 
tion. Although written primarily for children, they have proved 
quite entertaining to many grown persons. The style is so 
Simple and perspicuous that the pupils of our older classes can 
read them without apparent difficulty. I know of deaf-mute 
teachers who have read them and prize them highly. 

In some of the volumes, as in “ Bible Jewels,” the adaptation 
of the sermon to the text is often a little fanciful—is, as the 
preachers sometimes say, by accommodation; yet in apt and 
forcible illustration, as a pioneer effort in a difficult field, taken 
as a whole, these volumes are incomparable in their line. This 
feature of them I make prominent, as a suggestion to the pro- 
fession. It was made very apparent, in some papers read at a 
teacher’s convention some years ago, that some members of the 
profession were troubled with the inattention of pupils during 
chapel services or Bible lectures, and were searching after a 
method of making these exercises more attractive. As a remedy 
for this evil, the suggestion was made that we adopt a liturgy, 
or something of the sort. But my own conviction, from both 
experience and observation, is that a teacher who will adapt his 
Bible lectures to the fashion of these sermons will not often 
have need to feel discouraged over his failure to engage the 
attention of his pupils, however young. I know a minister of 
the gospel, a Presbyterian, who, in the early years of his min- 
istry, felt the need of services for children in his congregation. 
Not feeling conscious of possessing that faculty of happy illus- 
tration necessary in a children’s preacher, he fell upon the plan 
of preaching Newton's sermons instead of his own—not pur- 
loining them, but using them in his children’s services as the 
printed discourses of another. After using some of the volumes 
a year or two, he had so far acquired their style that he threw 
them aside, and prepared discourses of his own, and preached 
them with gratifying results. 

Few who read these sermons will feel that they can command 
that inexhaustible fund of story necessary to enable them to 
preach or lecture in this style. I know a minister in the West 
who had a great ambition to be a good children’s preacher. 
Meeting with Dr. Newton’s sermons, he was so impressed with 
their richness of illustration that he went all the way to Phila- 
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delphia and called on Dr. Newton, to find out the secret of his 
power. And the discovery he made was simply this: Dr. New- 
ton had in his congregation a maiden lady of wealth and leisure, 
who was greatly interested in Sunday-school work, and im- 
posed upon herself the task of aiding her pastor to gather the 
raw material for his children’s discourses. This lady took all 
the children’s papers published in Great Britain and the United 
States that afforded any suitable matter. All the stories that 
were worth preserving she cut out and carried to her pastor, 
and he selected and pasted in immense scrap-books whatever 
suited his purposes. These scrap-books are the sources of the 
illustrations in these volumes. I merely mention this anecdote 
to illustrate how simple was a process which at first thought to 
some might appear to be far from simple. 

I have no interest whatever in the sale of these publications. 
I do not even belong to the same religious denomination with 
the author. My sole object in this notice is to recommend that 
to others from which I have derived great pleasure and benefit 
myself. And the suggestions I have thrown out are the bread 
of love cast forth upon the waters of time. 

These sermons are published by the Carters, of New York. 

LIBRARIES FOR PUPILS. 

I do not know how far the libraries in other institutions than 
our own are made accessible to the pupils; but in ours, through 
the happy fortune of a legacy, the pupils have a good library for 
their especial benefit. They use it freely and constantly during 
term-time. I have observed great advantage in their having 
several books upon the same subject. They read upon the sub- 
ject-matter of their text-books; and the instruction they receive 
upon their lessons enables them to derive the greater profit 
from the perusal of collateral works. Their library books afford 
them oftentimes employment when they would otherwise be in 
mischief. They help to keep them interested and contented at 
school. They are an encouragement to them to put forth inde- 
pendent efforts in mastering the language. Many of our boys 
—members of the literary society—gather up stories from the 
history and biography in the library, which they rehearse in 
their speeches in the society. 

The improvement derived from a pupils’ library is very man- 
ifest to the teacher in a seven years course; and its use as a 
supplement to the labors of the class-room is an element in their 
education of no mean value. 


BIOGRAPHICAL SKETCH OF THE LATE FRIEDRICH 
MORITZ HILL.* 


BY E. WALTHER, HOMBERG, HESSE-NASSAU, PRUSSIA. 


Tue walks of life are truly wonderful: to one it is allotted to 
occupy a high position, to influence the affairs of State, to 
work for the interests of the people; to another, by discoveries 
and inventions, to open new channels for popular ambition ; 
while not a few toil on in obscurity, peacefully and quietly, 
known and respected but by few. 

Hill’s sphere of action was humble, and he frequently com- 
pared the work of instructing the deaf and dumb to that of a 
serving-maid, saying it should be carried on without pomp or 
ceremony. Nevertheless, he worked with such untiring faith- 
fulness and devotion, and such wonderful energy, in the sphere 
which God had marked out for him, that his life may be held 
up as a pattern, for everyone, of honest, conscientious discharge 
of duty. What reward fell to his lot? From many quarters 
he experienced ingratitude, and was forced to endure ill-will. 
Yet nothing could daunt bis courage, nothing cripple his 
strength. His life-work was too plainly indicated for him to 
become confused or shrink back. Admitting that his writings 
have many faults, that he was wrong in some things, his great 
services in behalf of deaf-mute instruction will certainly not be 
questioned by any teacher. Was it not he who lifted it out of 
the cradle where it lay at the time of his entrance into the pro- 
fession, planted it upon its feet, and, in the midst of loyal 
colleagues, watched over it until it now appears before us fully 
matured? How was it forty years ago with the German method ? 
Out of a mere mechanism and dead forms contrary to nature, he 
led it into a natural channel. His example, both as teacher 
and author, had an enlivening, animating influence upon every 
one who was interested in the development of this method. 

Moritz Hill (for so he usually wrote his name) was born on 
the 8th of December, 1805, at Reichenbach, in the province of 
Breslau. He came, however, when a young lad, to Liwenberg, 


where his father, a musician in the military service, was sta- 


* Translated, with some abridgment, from the Organ der Taubstummen- 
und Blindenanstalten in Deutschland, by A. L. Pettingell, Philadelphia. 
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tioned. Not until his father became city musician in Bunzlau 
(1815) could this boy, thirsting for knowledge, enjoy the oppor- 
tunity of acquiring an education. To prepare himself to teach 
he attended the renowned orphan school, where many pupils 
were studying under the great Pestalozzi. He early displayed 
an active, analytical mind, as was shown by his superiority over 
the. other members of his class in geometry and arithmetic. 
At the age of sixteen he went to Langenau, near Hirschberg, 
where he studied, and passed his examination prior to entering 
the seminary at Bunzlau. Upon graduating, he received the 
position of assistant teacher in this school. Immediate inter- 
course with the waifs of the orphan school, the friendly compe- 
tition among fellow-laborers, and the stimulating influence of 
experienced teachers, especially of the eminent Dreist, made 
this an excellent drilling-school for Hill. The desire awakened 
in him for higher attainments and perfection was gratified in 
some degree through the appropriation by the Government of 
a sum of money in behalf of a seminary at Berlin, where young 
men could pursue an advanced course of study. In 1828, he 
moved thither. Mathematics, natural science, geography, his- 
tory, and drawing were the branches in which he sought to per- 
fect himself, and with this end in view he attended a course of 
lectures at this seminary. With great interest have I listened 
to his glowing account of Prof. Beneke’s lectures. Hill had 
more than ordinary talent for music, which his father had care- 
fully fostered ; this he was enabled to cultivate in Berlin through 
the kindness of Prof. Zelter, who procured him admission to the 
Conservatory of Music and the Royal Opera House. Moreover, 
he received special instruction from Prof. Zelter himself. The 
violin was his favorite instrument, and until within ten years 

he played regularly at the parlor concerts of the Weissenfels 
. Seminary. His musical abilities brought him into the best cir- 


cles of society, and it was there he acquired that self-possession 
of manner which was so useful to him in after life. In his 
younger years there was a saxt of bashfulness about him, owing 
to the stern discipline of his father, from which he strove hard 
to free himself. 


The interest that was felt towards the end of 1820 in deaf- 
mutes, which in Prussia found expression in the order of May 
14th, 1828, from the Minister of the Interior, turned Hill’s 
labors in another direction. The Government had decided to 
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send several of the seminary students to the Berlin Institution 
for the Deaf and Dumb, to acquaint themselves with the method 
of instruction. Hill was among those sent to the Institution. 
His relations with Grasshoff, the director, were not of the 
most friendly. Although he was not one of the most constant 
attendants upon the exercises, yet he endeavored in general to 
fulfil the duties assigned him. Several questions which he 


addressed, solely for his own information, to the suspicious 
Grasshoff, were misconstrued by the director, who was only too 


glad in the autumn of 1830 to get rid of one whom he regarded 
as a forward and officious youth. Hill, contrary to his expec 
tations, received a recommendation testifying to his competency 
as a teacher of deaf-mutes. 

On the 1st of October of the same year he entered the deaf 
and dumb institution connected with the seminary at Weis 
senfels, as teacher. Here he remained until his death, notwith 
standing many calls to other fields of labor. ~ Should I suc- 
ceed,” he closes a short biography of himself, *- either by word 
or deed, in contributing something to the spread of deaf-mute 
instruction, I shall feel amply rewarded for the arduons efforts 
which my calling demands.” His hopes were, indeed, realized, 
and his intentions carried out. Hill’s entrance into the service 
of the Weissenfels Institution was a land-mark in his career, and 
with it began a life of earnest, devoted work. It is wonderful 
in how short a time he became acquainted with the methods of 
instruction, of which he had no clear apprehension when he 
entered this Institution. But perhaps want of knowledge of the 
work was, for Hill a blessing in disguise. Had he been more 
conversant with the system then used, it is a question whether 
we could at this day claim him as the reformer of deaf and 
dumb instruction. As it was, he was obliged to mark out his 
own line of action, and his independent thought, strong mind. 
and practical sense soon found the right one. 

It was, however, fortunate for him that his field of labor was 
in Weissenfels. There he was in the midst of a well-ordered 
school system, of which the life element was the director, Dr. 
Harnisch. He was surrounded by a band of excellent teachers, 
who now have distinguished names in the scholastic world, as 
Hentschel, Prange, and others. All who were brought into 
intimate relations with Dr. Harnisch will agree in acknowledg- 
ing that he was one who knew how to inspire his teachers and 
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students with a zeal for their work, while he entered into his 
own with his whole soul. Though Hill was not a special ad 
mirer of Dr. Harnisch, he never denied his commanding influ- 
ence for good. 

Hill’s relations to the Seminary connected with the Institution, 
and his position as a teacher of the Seminary students in the 
art of deaf-mute instruction, led to his being greatly interested 
in the education of the masses, and turned his attention to the 
common schools, upon the methods of which he afterwards 
based his course of deaf mute instruction. In his old age he 
refers in the warmest terms to what he calls the mother of 
deaf-mute instruction. Says he: I regret deeply, in the inter- 
est of our work, that so many are inclined to disown the mother 
who has nourished them with such rich food, and to whom we 
owe in so many ways the prosperity of our work. This mother 
is. need I add, Pedagogical Science, with its multifarious insti 
tutions and rich literature.” The great importance of having 
schools where the method of teaching the deaf and dumb could 
be taught, led him to favor the union between the deaf and 
dumb institutions and the seminaries. 


Were I to enter into a detailed account of the literary pro- 
ductions of Hill, I should be led too far away from the original 
purpose of this sketch. Yet perhaps I may be permitted to 


make a few brief remarks concerning them. 

Hill's first important work appeared in 1838, under the title 
of * Guide ( Wegiwetser) for German Teachers ;” a later edition 
was called Gnide (Leitfaden) of Deaf-Mute Instrvction.” 
He felt in this, his first-born, a special pride. When I entered 
the Institution he recommended this little book to my careful 
perusal. This work lay at the foundation of his theory of teach- 
ing the deaf and dumb. I hold it to be one of his best works. 
It displays his literary talent in a striking manner; everything 
is logical, clear, sharp, compact, free from involved sentences 
and loud sounding words, and the principles he advances are 
recognized by the practical teacher as correct. 

In the next year he published a * Complete Guide (A nleitung) 
to the Instruction of Deaf-Mute Children in Mechanical Speech, 
Lip-Reading, Reading, and Writing, for Public School Teach- 
ers.” His next work was entitled “ Guide (An/eitung) to the 
Instruction of the Deaf and Dumb, for Pastors and Teachers.” 
This is one of the most valuable works in our special literature ; 
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it marks a turning-point in the instruction of deaf-mutes, and 
shows the author as one of the lights of the profession. It is 
true, there were in existence numberless guides to instruction 
in language, by Sense, Venus, Schwarzer, Hansen, Daniel, 
Reitter, Jager, Reich, and Czech; but who thinks of using them 
as a foundation of instruction? They are rather regarded as 
historical material or curiosities. Hill assigns the right use to 
pantomime ; while he does not banish it from instruction, he dis- 
courages its artificial development. To use his words: “* Would 
you have the deaf-mute attach the same importance to a correct 
use of language that the speaking person does, you must strive 
to make it a life-study for him.” “Develop language in the 
deaf-mute as nature does in the speaking child.” “* Awaken in 
your pupils, above all, the feeling that language is a necessity 
to them.” ‘ Would you succeed in this, introduce objects, and 
associate their names directly with the objects.” These short 
and simple maxims worked a radical change in German insti- 
tutions for the deaf and dumb. Hill’s declaration, ** Everything 
can be used to teach language,” became our watch-word. The 
hitherto beaten track of teaching language by grammar gave 
place to object-teaching. The Weissenfels Institution became the 
Mecca of the profession, and teachers came in great numbers to 
see the practical working of Hill’s method. All the class-books 
in use among us, with a single exception, (Saegert’s,) bear the 
stamp of Hill’s theory, and those who fancy they have new 
methods only bring forward modifications of Hill’s. 

It would not be just to Hill to assert that he produced his 
method a priori. It was the fruit of toil and experience. He 
examined the prevailing modes of teaching to their very foun 
dations, visited one institution after another, corresponded with 
teachers whom he knew to be competent, studied the different 
ways of teaching language in the public schools, and experi- 
mented in his own school-room. 

I deem it only a debt of gratitude to call to mind the valua- 
ble service of Hill to the system of object-teaching in deaf and 
dumb institutions. It would be an entirely erroneous condem- 
nation of the old system of teaching to say that he was the 
originator of the practice of object-teaching, for I cannot imag- 
ine how children could ever have been brought without it to a 
full understanding of our language. It was used more or less 
in every institution. Jiiger says, in the preface to the second 
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edition of his Guide, that he had declared the necessity of such 
instruction before Hill. Hill not only felt this necessity more 
strongly than any other, but at the same time pointed out the 
way to its adoption, and introduced it as a special discipline. 

Hill's “‘ Guide for Pastors and Teachers” has its weak points, 
especially in his statement of the details of instruction. He 
himself felt this later, and often said to me that, if he had it to 
write over again, he would completely change and modify it. 
One thing in particular strikes us as strange, viz: that he, the 
practical teacher, should have written it for “Pastors and 
Teachers ;” for he must have seen that the deaf-mute can only 
receive instruction in institutions for his special benefit. The 
Daniel and Graser idea of the generalization of deaf-mute in- 
struction, however, was too deeply rooted in him for him to 
wean himself from it all at once. 

If the “Readers” he subsequently published do not agree 
with the * Guide,” it is to be attributed, as has been remarked, 
to the change which had taken place in his views. His “ Read- 
ers,” notwithstanding the numerous criticisms upon them, be- 
long to the best of that class of writings. They testify to a 
practical insight into, and a clear apprehension of, the method 
of developing language, and are written for such circumstances 
as are wont to occur in our institutions. 

Hill's “Guide” indirectly caused the sharp controversy in 
our literature in which Jiiger was his principal opponent. 
Though Hill was appreciated by many teachers,* yet he was 
severely attacked by others; the keenness with which he felt 
these attacks, and his dissatisfaction with the stagnation ex- 
isting in the world of deaf-mute instruction, and with the pre- 
vailing discord, due to the ignorance and indifference of so 
many of the teachers,f are shown in the second part of his 
Present Condition of the System of Deaf and Dumb Instruc- 
tionin Germany.” Thisisa thorough work, the result of patient 
study, and presents an exhaustive criticism of the whole sys- 
tem of instruction; it is rather concise, to be sure, but some 
of the passages are not to be excelled. Aside from the too 


* Among others, by the late Mr. Rapp, who wrote in the visitors’ book 
at the Weissenfels Institution, ‘‘ He who does not become a Hillist remains 
a Nihilist.” 

+'To the same causes are to be ascribed the pessimist views of his later 
years, when he looked at many things on their dark side. 
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frequent use of foreign words and phrases, the language is clear 
and striking, and spiced with vivid comparisons. Together 
with my companions, Priifner and Zabel, I had the honor of 
reading the work in manuscript form, and was invited to make 
any criticisms or suggestions that occurred to me. But what 
could I say, who had at that time so little experience? At my 
suggestion, however, he modified a few paragraphs which were 
‘rather personal. 

This book opened up a regular battle in the world of deaf- 
mute instruction, which was partly an open, and partly a secret 
warfare. This might have been expected, for his attacks upon 
different persons and institutions, and upon the existing state 
of affairs, were too severe, and in the selection of his language 
he had paid little respect to the law of mildness The sharp, 
aggressive form of Hill’s works unfortunately gained him many 
enemies, and did not always prove successful in attaining the 
end sought for. Through the different literary quarrels he 
carried on, he became so accustomed to dispute that even in or- 
dinary conversation, whether upon politics, science, or religion, 
he was always ready for a struggle, and instantly began an at- 
tack as soon as his opponent showed a weak point. 

The promised sequel to this work, to be entitled, “A Rational 
Plan of Organization for Deaf and Dumb Institutions,” was 
not published, but in its place we have the “Outlines of a Plan 
of Teaching for Deaf-Mute Institutions.” and the “ Pro- 
posed Regulations for Prussian Institutions for the Deaf and 
Dumb.” Of his latest writings, it might be said they are too 
thorough. This is certainly a peculiar criticism; but take, for 
example, his ‘* Pastors and Teachers in the service of the Deaf 
and Dumb.” It requires no little patience to read it through. 
His * Proposed Regulations ” lay down precise and narrow rules, 
which, if adopted, would be very detrimental to the interests of 
_deaf-mute instruction. When this publication appeared it took 
me by surprise,as Hill had been opposed to the moulding of 
the system of instruction by regulations, and thought it should 
have time for free movement to develop in its own way. 

In concluding these observations on Hill’s more important 
writings, [ must not fail to speak of the opposition he had to 
encounter in the defence of the union of institutions and semi- 
naries. This opposition was not always agreeable to him, for 
ut heart he was not altogether in favor of the union, and he 
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might have been tempted to recede from his position had not 
the directors of the Seminary been such men as Hennicke, 
Wipeke, Kretschel, and Schorn, who not only took a warm in 
terest in the Institution, and had its prosperity at heart, but at 
the same time recognized Hill’s ability and clear-sightedness, 
and, in the consciousness of their high position, did not inter- 
fere with the interior workings of the Institution, as has often 
been the case elsewhere. ‘Though the subordinate position 
Hill held must sometimes have been galling to him, naturally 
so independent, so rich in thought and experience, and though 
it could not have been an easy thing for a man of so much cul- 
ture, and so much respected on account of his services, to be 
always laboring under directors who had scarcely seen a deaf 
and dumb institution before they were appointed to the office, 
he made but few attempts to change his position, and declined 
invitations elsewhere. He was always treated with the utmost 
respect and consideration by the officers and students of the 
Seminary, as well as by the teachers and pupils of the Institu-. 
tion. 

Aside from his literary distinction, Hill was an able and suc- 
cessful teacher; to this all can bear testimony who have vis- 
ited the Institution. As soon as he uttered the first word to 
the children, one could not fail to recognize in him the author 
of the German system of deaf-mute instruction, on the improve- 
ment of which he had concentrated all his energies. 

I know of no man who in ordinary conversation more 
clearly denoted his profession than did Hill. He stood quietly 
before his class (he seldom sat) and spoke very slowly, even in 
the highest class: the positions of his mouth were exact, and 
therefore plainly seen by the children. He was very careful to 
cultivate the power of thought in the children, and frequently 
worked for hours with the same child. It was not his way to 
devote himself particularly to bright pupils; he rather bestowed 
his labor on the weaker ones, so that in the Weissenfels Insti- 
tution one did not find a few of the children very intelligent and 
advanced, but rather a nearly equal standing throughout the 
different classes. He understood how to arrange his subject to 
suit the capacity of his pupils and to fix it in their minds. 
His patience was great, but when exhausted he could be very 
severe, and this occurred frequently when he was unwell. He 
only made use of pantomime as a means of first communication, 
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and when he wished to introduce and explain new subjects. 
He did not possess that elegant, refined way of expressing him- 
self in the sign-language found in institutions of the old school. 
His signs were clear, but unnaturally exaggerated. For exam- 
ple, if he wished to represent an angry man, he did it with so 
much violence that it was a terror to behold him. He required 
his pupils, in their conversation, to make use of articulate speech, 
and discouraged the use of signs among them. In his instrue- 
tion, he was so successful that the treasures of our language 
did not remain a blank, even to the dullest of his pupils. As 
it was not in his nature to enter into all the feelings of child- 
hood, his relations with the pupils were not of the most affec- 
tionate. Although they respected him much, they did not en- 
tertain for him that simple affection so often seen between 
teacher and scholar. During school-hours he was wholly ab- 
sorbed in his work; so much so that the hour for closing often 
slipped by long before he was aware of it. He always entered 
the school-room punctually, and during the session he never 
was idle for one moment. The only interruption to the in- 
struction was when he would occasionally enter a memorandum 
in his note-book. How one of his weak constitution could en- 
dure such a constant strain upon his energies was ever to me 
a mystery. The only way to account for it is, that his iron will 
held his bodily faculties in complete subjection. But nature 
demands her rights, and sometimes, after teaching, he was so ex- 
hausted that it was feared he would utterly break down. At 
these times he frequently said, “I seem to myself like a worn- 
out cart-horse.” 

It was singular that Hill’s lot should be cast in an institution 
whose appointments, as well as whose corps of teachers, were 
none of the best. For twenty-five years he taught forty pupils 
at a time with only two assistants—who were changed every 
two or three years—in a hall where the three worked side by 
side. 

In later years, he was very considerate of the teachers under 
him. During my labor of ten years at the Weissenfels Insti- 
tution, I never knew him to speak a harsh word to any of them, 
although he often had sufficient cause. Everything that he 
required of them he asked as a favor. He seldom laid down 
particular rules for them to follow in the instruction of their re- 
spective classes, but frequently suggested they should read cer- 
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tain books, sometimes questioning them upon their contents. 
He never put his own books in the foreground. If he recog- 
nized in the teacher zeal and devotion in his work, and saw 
good fruits from it, he did not stop to enquire what method he 
followed, but gave free scope to the individuality of the teacher, 
even if his views conflicted with his own. Hill’s example was 
more powerful than any precept he could lay down; his won- 
derful versatility in instruction, his industry in and out of 
school, the interest he manifested in all matters pertaining to 
the instruction of the deaf and dumb, especially in new ideas 
and methods, the clearness and keenness of his judgment, his 
thorough knowledge of all that had been written on the subject, 
his excellent general education—all these could not but impress 
those brought into contact with him, and inspire them with a 
desire to follow in his steps. Many of the most competent 
teachers and directors in the profession to-day, among them 
Worbes of Dresden, Réssler of Osnabriick, Gotsch of Kénigs- 
berg, Kessler of Camberg, Schwarz of Ratibor, Priifner of Os- 
terburg, and Zeller of Homberg, were trained in Hill's school. 

With strangers, Hill was amiability and politeness itself. He 
spared neither time nor pains to impress visitors at his school- 
room with the importance of the work, and the method used to 
accomplish it. ‘To do this in the case of all his many visitors 
was no easy task. 

In looking over Hill’s life, the words of the Psalmist come to 
my mind: * The strength of our days is labor and sorrow.” 
His was a life full of labor and sorrow. Until within ten years, 
he taught twenty-seven hours a week, and after school he was to 
be found reading or writing in his study. Whatever he wrote 
was not only correct in style, but neat in appearance. His let- 
ters—and he carried on an extensive correspondence—were 
evenly written, with but seldom an erasure, and his manuscripts 
were a delight to the compositor. He lived to the age of 
sixty-nine, though forty years ago it was the prediction of every 
one that he would soon die of consumption. He was a tall 
man, but his muscular system was reduced to the minimum ; 
the sharp blue eyes, darting inquiringly here and there, alone 
betokened the energetic life which reigned in that weak body. 
The heavy mustache he wore in later years gave him a military 
air, and one of his old friends said he resembled an old cavalry 
officer. He probably owed his long life to his regular habits. 
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For the last ten years, he never rose later than 6 o'clock in the 
morning, unless confined to the bed by sickness. In his younger 
days he took a cold-water plunge immediately after rising, but 
in later years he contented himself with a sponge bath. Then 
he walked for haif an hour, and worked in his study until school 
time. At the close of school he again refreshed himself with a 
fifteen minutes’ walk, and then occupied himself with his corres- 
pondence, never leaving a letter unanswered over a week. He 


took a short nap after dinner, and was busy the rest of the 


afternoon at his writing table, with the exception of a walk of 
an hour. He was fond of society. and there was never wanting 
a topic of conversation where he was present. He enjoyed an 
occasional glass of beer, but. unlike most Germans. confined 
himself to one glass. His intellect governed his passions. 
Much as he enjoyed a joke, he was never known to make one. 
He never left the house in the evening, but spent the time in 
reading books and newspapers. He took «a great interest in 
polities, and though liberal in his other sentiments, he was a 
firm believer in a monarchical form of government. It was not 
safe to argue with him in politics, for he very easily became ex- 
cited. 

Hill's life passed quietly and uniformly. ‘The joys and sor- 
rows arising from a family of children did not fall to his lot. 
His writings were his children: and as a father watches over 
the welfare of his children, anxiously awaits the development of 
their minds, and feels a pride in their success, he followed with 
interest the wanderings of his books and articles. and read the 
yarious criticisms upon them with eagerness. This may have 
created in him a sort of ambition. Who of us, working with 
his whole soul for the good of a certain object, would not lend 
an ear from time to time to the applause of the public? He 
was often derisively accused of a mania for the decorations of 
different orders. I am not in a position to affirm or deny this ; 
I only know that if the orders conferred upon him were gladly 
worn, it is equally true that they were really merited. The 
orders of Norway, Sweden, Oldenburg, and Anhalt were con- 
ferred upon him for his plan for the organization of deaf and 
dumb institutions, and for the education of teachers for the 
work. For the Austrian decoration, he was indebted to the 
prominent part he took in a conference of teachers and princi- 
pals held in Austria. The Prussian order of the crown gave 
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him the least satisfaction, for he knew he would not have ob- 
tained it had it not been for a combination of circumstances. 

Hill's bodily condition during the last year of his life was 
extremely painful. He remained, at the request of the Govern- 
ment. in his position as inspector of the Institution, though he 
could no longer teach. 

In a recent letter to me he said: ** My income is raised to 
900 thalers, (3650.) and will probably remain so until my death. 
[ shall not live to enjoy it long, for my bodily and mental fac- 
ulties are failing me. Yet my heart beats warmly for the inter- 
ests of the cause (deaf-mute instruction) and for its worthy 
representatives.” 

His death was quiet and peaceful, as his life had been labo- 
rious and full of struggle. He felt deeply the sympathy which 
he received from the seminary director and his family, with 
whom he resided. On the morning of his death, Sept. 30, 1874 
he rose and dressed himself without assistance. but his already 
failing strength became less and less; he had a letter read to 
him, and asked, a little before his death. for the local paper. 
His last words, addressed to the attendant. were, ** Save me!” 
The funeral was held in the house of Dr. Bethe, director of the 
Seminary and Institution, who delivered a glowing eulogy on 
Hill’s life. His remains rest in the new cemetery at Weissen- 
fels. 

To the astonishment of all who thought they understood his 
financial affairs, he left to his relatives a considerable fortune. 
He bequeathed small legacies to the Institution, to some dis- 
tant relatives, to his attendant, and a few of the teachers. 

Hill deserves a monument from the German teachers of the 
deaf and dumb ;* but even should this not be practicable his 
memory will be ever fresh and green in the hearts of the many 
unfortunates who by his instrumentality have been brought 
from darkness into light, and led into paths of wisdom and 
truth; and his example will be for the teachers in the profession 
a constant injunction to follow in his steps with a like fidelity 
and devotion. 


*Since this article was written steps have been taken towards the erection 
of a monument, and some subscriptions have been received from foreign 
as well as German teachers. Any one desiring to contribute is requested 
to address W. Keil, Institution for the Deaf and Dumb, Erfurt, Saxony. 
Ep. ANNALS. 
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A LETTER FROM PRESIDENT GALLAUDET ON “ THE 
NEW DEPARTURE OF THE NEW YORK 
INSTITUTION.” 


Natronat Drear-Mure 


Wasuineaton, Feb. 29, 1876. 
'o the Editor of the Annals: 


Str: May I beg the privilege of saying a few words through 
your pages on a subject with regard to which I should be glad 
to write at some length, were it not for the pressure of many 
engagements at this season. 

At the Belleville Convention the then proposed “ new depar- 
ture of the New York Institution” was alluded to, and I felt 
called upon to express a decidedly adverse opinion as to the 
merits of the plan which contemplated the assignment of two 
full classes to the charge of one teacher. 

I am, therefore, not surprised at the conclusions so forcibly 
set forth in your January issue by Rey. J. H. Pettingell, the in- 
structor of the high class in the New York Institution. 

“Tradition and Progress” is a favorite motto of the distin- 
guished Monseigneur De Haerne, well known in our profession. 
In no branch of human endeavor is it a more fitting expression 
of sound principle than in education. With the lamp of expe- 
rience many a stone of stumbling may be discovered and avoided, 
which would otherwise bring well-meaning reformers to un- 
happy results. 

Surely no candid and experienced teacher of deaf-mutes can 
fail to see that in their “ new departure ” experiment, the direc- 
tors of the New York Institution have made little use of the 
lamp of experience, and have closed their ears to the teach- 
ings of tradition. 

In the earlier days of the Institution it was not believed that 
to allow a class of eighteen pupils the benefit of five hours’ daily 
instruction from such men as Frederick A. P. Barnard, Andrew 
L. Stone, George E. Day, Léon Vaisse, Aaron L. Chapin, Jo- 
seph Haven, David E. Bartlett, Josiah A. Cary, Samuel Porter, 
Jacob Van Nostrand, Isaac Lewis Peet, and Thomas Gallaudet, 
involved the squandering of public treasure, or an undue men- 
tal development of the deaf and dumb. 

The results of the labors of the eminent men I have named, 
when they gave to the work of our profession the undivided 
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attention and best energies of the days of their early manhood, 
were not more favorable than the tax-paying friends of deaf- 
mutes had a right to demand of the State in their behalf. 

The “‘ new departure,” then, by reducing school-hours from 
five to four daily, robs the deaf and dumb of New York of 
twenty per cent. of their intellectual education, and this under 
the supposition that the teachers now employed are prepared 
to labor as intelligently and as zealously for eight hours a day 
as did those above named for five hours. 

There are other points in Mr. Pettingell’s article on which I 
should be glad to touch, but the limits I have assigned myself 
in this letter forbid. I can only commend his weighty utter- 
ances to the managers of the New York Institution, and to the 
boards of directors of any other schools who may be disposed 
to follow the example set at New York, and beg them to save 
the deaf and dumb of our country from the great wrong which 
would, in my humble judgment, be sure to flow out of a general 
adoption of the plan of assigning two full classes to one teacher. 

And may I not add an expression of the hope that Mr. Pet- 
tingell’s arguments may find acceptance with the directors of 
the New York Institution, in whose good judgment and honesty 
of purpose the public has reason to repose confidence, and lead 
them in all their progressive efforts not to ignore the injunction, 
veterum proecepta referre. 


Respectfully, E. M. GALLAUDET. 


NOTICES OF PUBLICATIONS. 
BY THE EDITOR. 


Statistics of the Deaf and Dumb. By Wiuu1am E. A. Axon, 
M. R.S. L., F.S.S. (Transactions of the Manchester Sta- 
tistical Society.) Salford: J. Roberts. 1875. 8vo, pp. 14. 
This is a paper read before the Manchester (England) Statis- 

tical Society, June 9, 1875. The author is not professionally 

connected with the instruction of the deaf and dumb, but as a 

literary gentleman, interested in the education of the people at 

large, has had his attention directed to this subject. 

Mr. Axon gives with considerable fulness the statistics of the 
deaf and dumb of England and Wales according to the last 
census, (1871,) which, if not more accurate than that of this 
country, includes a larger number of important and interesting 
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details. Some of these statistics, as collated and commented 

upon by Dr. Buxton, have already been published in the An- 

nals,* but those which we quote will be new to most of our 

readers. 

The numbers of the deaf and dumb of England and Wales 
at various ages are given as follows: 

Females. 

211 

701 

742 

634 

30 to 375 

35 to 40 378 302 

45 to 50 286 237 

50 to 25 205 

55 to .. 20 176 

60 to 65 i 175 

65 to 7 108 

638 

35 

16 

LO 


It will be seen from this table that there is an exception 
to the preponderance of males in the eighth, ninth, and tenth 
decades of life, which is likewise the case with the deaf and 
dumb of the United States, according to the last census. Here 
the females slightly preponderate in the seventh decade also. 
Mr. Axon remarks that the above table seems to imply a 
shorter life for the deaf-mute than for his more fortunate breth- 
ren; but adds that “there is generally an opinion, expressed 
by Pansini and others, that their expectation of life is not be 
low the average.” 

The occupations of the deaf and dumb of England and Wales 
are thus given : 

Males. Females. 
Domestic class 
Jommercial class... 10 
Agricultural class. 5 78 
Indefinite and non-productive 3398 3783 


6262 5256 


* Vol. xix, page 75, and vol. xx, page 111. 
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“Tt is not necessary to reproduce the detailed particulars as 
to the number in the various subdivisions of the occupation 
tables, but a few notes from them may have interest. There are 
five deaf-mutes in the Government service, two of them being 
women; four men are in the army, and four belong to the 
church: two are engaged in medicine, but whether as physi- 
cians or druggists is not stated: eleven men and five women 
are devoted to literature ; sixty-one men are artists; seven men 
and fifteen women are teachers. The most extraordinary fact 
in the professional class is the existence of a deaf-mute man fol- 
lowing the calling of a musician. It may be added, parentheti- 
cally, that Laura Bridgman was a good pianist. That 296 
women should become domestic servants is not surprising, but 
that 78 should be engaged in agriculture seems at first sight 
strange. The trades connected with dress attract the greatest 
number, 809 men and 732 women being so employed. The 
cotton and flax manufactures absorb 75 men and 115 women, 
whilst the iron and steel trades attract 122 men and 10 women. 
There are 314 general laborers amongst the men and 3 amongst 
the women: and at the other extreme, 57 men and 78 women 
of rank and property not returned under any occupation. The 
self-reliant spirit of the dumb is shown by the fact that only 
252 males and 277 females were inmates of workhouses, and of 
these 51-were imbecile and 26 blind.” 

Mr. Axon says that during the taking of the census an at- 
tempt was made to learn how many were congenitally deaf, and 
how many became so from disease in after life. “The instrue- 
tion does not appear generally to have been attended to, but of 
1054 deaf and dumb persons in public institutions, it was as 
certained that 665 were born deaf—about 63 per cent.” 

The census records 111 persons as deaf and dumb and blind. 
Twenty of these were in special asylums and twenty-six in 
workhouses. 

Besides giving the statistics of the census, the paper sketches 
the history of deaf-mute instruction, discusses the influence of 
consanguineous marriages, expressing the opinion that “the 
stamina and constitution of the parents have perhaps more to 
do with the matter, whether for good or evil, than the presence 
or absence of blood relationship between them,” and describes 
the cases of Laura Bridgman and Mary Bradley, the latter an 
interesting blind and deaf-mute girl, educated by Mr. Patterson, 
head-master of the Manchester Schools for the Deaf and Dumb. 
On the question of the best method of instruction for the deaf 
and dumb, Mr. Axon briefly declares his judgment as follows: 


* The amount of suecess attendant upon articulation and lip- 
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reading in individual cases is certainly marvellous, but the test 
of experience seems to show that the manual and sign language 
taught by the Abbé de l'Epée in the Paris Institution in 1755, 
and by Braidwood at Edinburgh in 1760, is the most useful.” 


Origin of our Alphabet. By J. Enrnorrrer, Topographical 
Engineer and Engraver, U. 8. Coast Survey. New York: 
B. Westermann & Co. 1875. 8vo., pp. 43. 

Analysis of the Romun Alphabet. By J. Exruorrer. Wash- 
ington: 1874. (In small portfolio.) 

In the last volume of the Annals, page 194, we gave a brief 
description of the manner in which Mr. Enthoffer explains our 
alphabet as a kind of * visible speech,” based upon the positions 
assumed by the vocal organs in forming the sounds represented 
by the letters. In the pamphlet before us, which was not pub- 
lished at that time, he sets forth his theory with considerable 
fulness of detail, taking each individual letter by itself, and 
showing how its original Semitic form corresponds to the posi- 
tion of one or more of the organs of speech in uttering the 
sound which it represents. In some cases the correspondence 
is very striking, while, in others, considerable ingenuity is re- 
quired to demonstrate the resemblance. Without venturing to 
pronounce upon the correctness of Mr. Enthoffer'’s theory, we 
may say that it is ingenious and interesting, and that it seems 
more probable than the generally accepted one which ascribes 
the Semitic letters to a hieroglyphic origin. 

Mr. Enthoffer’s explanation of the origin of the alphabet, 
while in principle somewhat resembling Van Helmont’s theory 
of the Hebrew alphabet, differs from it entirely in the manner 
in which it is carried out, as well as in the forms of the letters 
explained ; for while the philosopher of the seventeenth cen- 
tury dealt with the relatively modern characters of the Hebrew 
alphabet, our author goes back to the most remote forms of the 
Semitic letters. It may be added that the latter never saw or 
heard of Van Helmont’s book until his attention was called to 
Mr. Jenkins’s review of it’in the Annals. 

Mr. Enthoffer has hoped that his analysis of the alphabet 
might be of use in the elementary instruction of the deaf and 
dumb ; but we are not able to see that it can be of much service, 
except for more advanced pupils who may wish to become 
draughtsmen. 

In the “Analysis of the Roman Alphabet,” Mr. Enthoffer 
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gives a finger alphabet made in imitation of the English capital 
letters. Some, but not all, of the letters are identical with those 
of our one-handed manual alphabet. In a paragraph acknowl- 
edging this correspondence, the author makes the curious 
double blunder of attributing the deaf-mute alphabet to our es- 
teemed contemporary and friend M. Vaisse, and of calling him 

Abbé Vaisse.” 

LT’ Abbé Sicard, célebre Instituteur des Sourds-Muets, Succes- 
seur immédiat de l'abbé de Epée. Préeis historique sur sa 
vie, ses travaux et ses succes. Suivi de détails biographiques 
sur ses éléves sourds-muets les plus remarquables Jean Mas- 
sieu et Laurent Clere, et d'un appendice contenant des lettres 
de l’'abbé Sicard au baron de Gérando, son ami et son con- 
frere a l'Institut. Par Frrpranp Berruier, Sourd-Muet, 
Doyen honoraire des professeurs de l'Institution nationale 
des Sourds-Muets de Paris, l'un des Vice-présidents de la 
Société centrale d’éducation et dassistance pour les Sourds 
Muets en France, Président-Fondateur de la Société univer- 
selle des Sourds-Muets, Chevalier de la légion dhonneur, 
Membre de la Société des études historiques (ancien Institut 
historique) et de la Société des gens de lettres. Paris: 
Charles Douniol & Cie. 1873. 8vo., pp. 259. 

The author of this work, now advanced in life, has long been 
known as one of the most prominent graduates of the Paris 
Institution, distinguished alike for his talents and his amiabil- 
ity. His various and well-merited honors and distinctions are 
shown in the titles which follow his name on the title-page 
above quoted. Besides this book, he is the author of a Life of 
De l'Epée published twenty years earlier, to which this is de- 
signed to be a companion, a Life of Bébian, and several trea- 
tises on the condition, education, ete., of the deaf and dumb. 

M. Berthier was himself a pupil of Sicard. He sketches in 
an interesting manner some of the principal events in the life 
of his illustrious master, giving, as is natural, special prominence 


Historical Summary of the Life, Labors, and Triumphs of the Abbé Sicard, 
Immediate Successor of the Abbé de l’Epée. Followed by biographical 
details concerning his most remarkable deaf-mute pupils, Jean Massieu 
and Laurent Clerc, and an Appendix containing letters from the Abbé 
Sicard to his friend and colleague in the Institute, the Baron de Gérando. 
By Frerpinanp Bertuier, Deaf-Mute, Honorary Dean of the Professors 
of the National Institution for the Deaf and Dumb at Paris, one of the 

Vice-Presidents of the Central Society for the Education and Aid of 

Deaf-Mutes in France, Féunder and President of the Universal Associa- 

tion of Deaf Mutes, Chevalier of the Legion of Honor, Member of the 

Historical Society, and the Society cf Men of Letters. Paris: Charles 

Douniol & Co. 1873. 
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to those thrilling scenes of the French Revolution in which 
Sicard was unwillingly compelled to take part, and from which 
he narrowly escaped with his life.* More space is occupied 
with the visits to the Paris Institution of the Pope, the Empe- 
ror of Austria, and other eminent persons, than seems quite 
fitting in a biography; but no doubt these visits, serving as 
they did to make the institution known and thus contributing 
to its success, were regarded by Sicard himself as events of 
considerable importance in his career. 

We do not complain that but few pages are devoted to Sicard’s 
writings and methods of teaching, for these topics have been 
fully and satisfactorily discussed by Bébian and De Gérando ; 
but we cannot help regretting that there is no careful analysis 
of his character, no history of his early training, no extended 
description of bis habits, and no portrayal of his inner life, from 
which we might form for ourselves an estimate of the man. En- 
tertaining as the book is, we lay it down with the same feeling 
we have always had as we turned away from looking at the por- 
trait and bust of Sicard: the great French teacher of the deaf 
and dumb is a stranger and an enigma. Since the present 
author has failed to make us acquainted with him, we fear he 
must always remain unknown to us. 

M. Berthier was also the pupil of Massieu and Clerc. The 
* biographical details ” concerning the latter of course add little 
to the knowledge which we in America already possessed ; those 
concerning Massieu are partly new, and very suitably supple 
ment Clere’s recollections of his brilliant and eccentric fellow- 
pupil, published in one of the early volumes of the Annals. 
It is interesting to note, in connection with the disputed ques- 
tion of the originality of Massieu’s famous definitions, that he 
was obliged to ask the assistance of one of his pupils—proba- 
bly Berthier himself—in composing a simple business letter. 
On the other hand, Berthier, like Clerc, speaks of the defini 
tions as if he believed they really were Massieu’s own. 


* See ** The Great Peril of Sicard,” Awnals, vol. i, pp. 16. 


HILL'S METHOD. 
BY D. GREENBERGER, NEW YORK. 


Tue principles of deaf-mute teaching which Moritz Hill ad- 
voeated in his various works on the subject have been acopted 
in almost all institutions for this class in Germany and several 
other European countries. The school books which he com- 
piled have had so large a circulation that some of them were 
lately published in their fourth edition. His system may, 
therefore, be considered almost identical with what is usually 
denominated the “German method.” To give a brief histori- 
cal sketch of the development of this method, and to describe 
its present state, is the object of this article. By perusing it, 
the reader will find that almost all of the systems of deaf-mute 
teaching which have, in the past, been experimented on, or are 
now practised in this country, have, at different times, been 
advocated and given a fair trial in Germany. 

In the course of this article, we shall frequently quote adverse 
opinions concerning some of these systems and experiments. 
Our sole purpose in doing this is to show why they were aban- 
doned by the Germans. It is not, however, our intention to 
attack those who are at present trying similar systems in Amer- 


ica, or to reflect disparagingly upon them, under cover of this 


historical sketch. 

Samuel Heinicke, the founder of the first institution for 
deaf-mutes in Germany, which was opened April 13, 1778, at 
Leipsic, is generally considered the originator of the German 
system. So far as we can learn from the literature of that pe- 
riod, it seems that his method was not published until 1828, 
when his son-in-law and successor in office, M. C. G. Reich, 
described it in a pamphlet issued on the occasion of the fiftieth 
anniversary of the Leipsic School. The main principles of the 
system given in this pamphlet are the following : 

“Tdeas first, then words. If we wish to educate the deaf- 
mute and enable him to understand and communicate with us, 
we must teach him to think in words. By means of the mesz- 
gre, defective language of the uneducated deaf-mute, which he 
forms for himself, his mind may be unfolded to the close ub- 
server. Under the care of a skilful teacher, this language may 
aid in the development of abstract ideas and the instruction in 
general. It can, however, never be the means of making the 
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deaf-mute familiar with our mode of thinking in words. * * 
* We do not think in written, but in spoken works. Written 
words represent speech to our sense of vision ; but, when they are 
not before our eyes, we cannot think in them, because the mind 
cannot picture them. Therefore written language can never 
become a form of thought for children deaf from infancy. (?) 

* * * Heinicke’s chief endeavor was to enable his pupils 
to communicate orally—to understand others and to be under- 
stood by them. He accomplished the first part of this twofold 
task by practising them in the art of lip-reading; the second, 
by teaching them to articulate, with great distinctness, all the 
sounds of speech, especially the vowels, which, in his estima- 
tion, are the most essential.” 


Mr. Reich is the author of another work, a volume of 436 
pages, bearing the title “The First Instruction of the Deaf- 
Mute,” Leipsic, 1834. His system seems to be partly the inher- 
itance from his father-in-law and partly the result of his own 
experience. The book opens with a series of exercises, intended 
to develop in the pupil natural signs for familiar objects, their 
qualities, and common actions. Pp. 109-163 treat of the method 
of teaching the articulation of the speech sounds. “Our next 
task,” says Reich, at the end of this chapter, “is to pro- 


cure asullicient supply of materials for building; viz., of words 
that are to be used as signs of the ideas whivu they represent.” 
He therefore causes his pupils to commit to memory long lists 


of nouns and adjectives, which, with the description of their 
signs, fill pp. 166-261. Then follows the instruction in gram 
mar, treating of each part of speech separately, in the usual 
order. From p. 389 to the end, we find a description of nat- 
ural signs for more difficult words, such as “furniture,” “cloth 
ing,” “animal,” “color,” ete. 

Mr. Reich may be considered the representative of Heinicke’s 
system, which, being unpublished, had few adherents. Of the 
men selected to take charge of the institutions established im- 
mediately after the one at Leipsic, some who were sent to Paris 
to be trained by the Abbé de I'Epée adopted the French sys- 
tem exclusively; others, using the publications most popular at 
that time—Amman’s Dissertation on Speech and the works of 
the Abbé de l‘Epée—formed what is called in this country the 
“combined method.” In separate hours, articulation was taught 
as an accomplishment, and the instruction in language was car- 
ried on wholly independent of it, by means of writing, method- 
ical signs, and the manual alphabet. Father Anton Schwarzer, 
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principal of an institution founded in 1802, at Waitzen, Hun- 
gary, 2 man who is spoken of by contemporaneous writers with 
great esteem, described this combined system in an octavo vol- 
ume of 518 pages. It is a hand-book -for teachers, called 
“ Method of Instructing the Deaf-Mute in Spoken Language.” 
Descriptions of signs, both natural and artificial, and directions 
for developing them, fill the greater part of this work. The 
style and arrangement of the language lessons are about the 
same as in the book by Reich. 

Besides Reich and Schwarzer, many other teachers of that 
period have published their methods. Their works give evi- 
dence of great diversity of opinions with regard to the objects 
to be sought and the means employed. But there was entire 
uniformity among them in one respect—the instruction in lan- 
guage was arranged after the grammatical system. To this they 
adhered with great tenacity, crying down all who ventured to 
oppose it. Schwarzer quotes the following remarks from a 
work of Rev. W. F. Daniel, minister of a small town near Stutt- 
gart, Wiirtemberg, who, from pure motives, expressed himself 
thus against this method : 

“The attempt at teaching language to deaf-mutes after the 
grammatical system must prove a failure. The instruction in 
language for deaf-mutes must assume a more practical form. 
They must learn language by means of complete sentences and 
practical examples, in the same manner in which hearing chil- 
dren acquire it, without first committing to memory long lists 
of single words and their declensions. It is more unnatural to 
compel deaf-mutes to decline nouns and pronouns, and conju- 
gate verbs, before giving them complete sentences in which 
declension and conjugation are applied, than to cause the hear- 
ing child, two or three years old, to decline and conjugate 
fords in order to enable it to apply the forms of speech.” 

But, as we have said, those “ innovators,” as Schwarzer calls 
them, were not regarded, and, when fifty years had elapsed 
since the opening of the first institution, hardly any improve- 
ment had been made in the method of instruction. During all 
this time the German institutions stood under the supervision 
of the common-school authorities. It seems, however, that this 
supervision was merely nominal. The instruction of the deaf 
being looked upon as a mysterious, complicated, and very diffi- 
cult art, which only few men specially gifted by nature could 
acquire, those who were practising it were not interfered with 
by outsiders. The first one who attempted to destroy this mo- 
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nastic seclusion was Dr. Graser, government school inspector 
of Bavaria, a man of great talent, who secured for himself a 
lasting fame throngh his works on general education. He paid 
great attention to the institutions for deaf-mutes. with which 
he came in contact in his official capacity. After 2 careful study 
of the results of the method then in general use in the schools 
under his supervision, he arrived at the conclusion that * the 
knowledge which a few of these unfortunates acquire by means 
of this system is a great bénefit to them; but even with that 
knowledge, they remain, as a rule, not much less deaf and dumb 
than they were before.” 

The above, as well as the following remarks, are quoted from 
a work by Dr. Graser, called **The Deaf-Mute Restored to Man- 
kind through Articulation and Lip-Reading.” The first edition 
of this work appeared in 1827: 

“It is well known,” says he, that in our institutions deaf- 
mutes are taught to pronounce words, but when and where have 
they ever acquired speech so as to master it in its true sense ? 

* * * All our institutions teach spoken language to the 
deaf-mute, but most of them teach the finger language besides. 
This is sufficient proof that the true object of deaf-mute teach- 
ing is not clearly understood. The only way of restoring the 
deaf mute to society, from which he is excluded by reason of 
his infirmity, is to give him the power of conversing like hear 
ing persons. So far, a great obstacle in the way of obtaining 
this desired end has been, that deaf-mutes were required to 
learn two languages at the same time, namely, the finger and the 
spoken language. The greater value has always been attached 
to the former; the consequence is that the latter has never been 
perfectly mastered. The pupils have learned to speak a few 
words and phrases, but they have never been able to use speech 
as a means of social intercourse.” 


On page 11, Graser sums up his observations in the following 
manner: 


“First, the number of institutions is too small to accommo- 
date all deaf-mutes of suitable age; second, they (the institu 
tions) are too expensive; their number cannot, therefore, be 
increased ; third, by means of the combined method, the pupils 
do not acquire a complete knowledge of spoken language, nor 
a good general education.” 


He did not content himself with pointing out these existing 
defects, but went earnestly to work to remedy them. He de- 
vised anew system, which he published in the work above men- 


tioned, and which was introduced asa regular study in all sem 
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inaries for teachers. Every student desiring to become a 
teacher in the common-schools was required to familiarize him 
self with it in order to be able to instruct the deaf mutes of 
his vicinity. This plan of educating .deaf-mutes in the com- 
mon-schools—which, by the bye, did not originate with Graser. 
having been advocated by others before him—as well as the 
method which he designed, shows that his great talents did not 
counterbalance his lack of experience in the subject. The prin- 
cipal features of his method were the following: He made no 
use of signs and the manual alphabet, taught articulation on the 
principles of * Visible Speech,” and gave instruction in language 
after the grammatical system. Coming from a man of so high 
a standing in educational circles as Dr. Graser, and therefore 
with a prestige which assured for it an attentive reception, the 
plan was faithfully tried in Bavaria and other German states, but 
proved a complete failure. It had, however, one great and im- 


portant result, namely: that deaf-mute instruction, which for- 


merly had been the secret art of a few, under whose care it had 
been allowed to remain stagnant for half a century, became now 
the study of a large number of educators and school officers, 
who were not prejudiced for or against any system. Thus 
Graser was instrumental in bringing about the great reform 
which soon followed. 

In 1832, a few years after the appearance of Graser’s work, 
Rev. Victor August Jaeger, principal of the Institution for the 
Education of Deaf-Mutes and the Blind, at Gmiind, Wiirtem- 
berg, published his method, which superseded the combined 
system, and remained in general use until it was driven from 
the field by that of Hill. Jaeger’s work, called “Guide to 
the Instruction of Deaf-Mute Children,”’* consists of four large 
volumes, covering in the aggregate about sixteen hundred pages. 
It contains an elucidation of the theory of the German system, 
a complete course of language lessons, and a set of readers for 
the hands of the pupils. He was very much opposed to the 
plan of combining the two systems, and says on page 88 of his 
“ Gide,” ete., “ Either no articulation, or no finger alphabet 
and artificial signs.” He of course gives the preference to 


* In the first edition of this work the name of G. A. Riecke appears on 
the title-page as joint author with Jaeger. But as he shared in the prepa- 
ration of the first part only, and this was afterwards rewritten by Jaeger, 
the second edition, from which we quote, was credited solely to the latter. 
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articulation, and speaks of the combined method in the follow- 
ing manner: 


“We cannot approve of it, for of what use are the finger- 
alphabet and artificial gestures? * * * All that can be 
accomplished by means of them can also be attained by artic- 
ulation and lip-reading alone. Indeed, the use of the finger- 
alphabet besides articulation is not only superfluous but abso- 
lutely injurious, because its use deprives the pupil of the 
necessary practice in speaking and reading from the lips. Time 
and labor are divided by this system, and eventually the educa- 
tion of the pupil is greatly impaired. We therefore have the 
choice, either to use dactylology and methodical signs without 
articulation, or to apply the latter without theformer. * * * 
We limit ourselves to the use of natural signs, and spoken as 
well as written language. We must start with natural signs, 
but not make them the basis of instruction by merely translat- 
ing them into our language. Words must be connected directly 
with the objects which they signify or with pictorial represent- 
ations.” 


He devotes the first school-year to the development of the 
language of natural signs, articulation, lip-reading, writing, and 
reading. In the second year, he commences a course of object- 
teaching and instruction in language, which, by all who know 


it, is pronounced the very perfection of the grammatical sys- 
tem. Jaeger’s influence upon the development of the German 
method, though very great, was only transient. His work is 
still preserved in the libraries of German institutions as a val- 
uable book of reference, but nowhere are his school-books 
placed in the hands of the pupils. They form, so to speak, the 
connecting link between the original system of Heinicke and 
the modern method of Hill, to which the remainder of this ar- 
ticle is devoted. 


Tue theories or principles upon which Hill forms his method 
are the following : 

He believes that deaf-mutes will be better prepared for life 
if, during the six years which they are allowed to spend in the 
German institutions, they are enabled to communicate with 
their hearing fellow-men by the same means by which the latter 
communicate afhong themselves, and acquire a rudimental 
knowledge of the branches taught in common-schools, than if 
they receive a higher education, which they can express only by 
means of writing. Therefore, the acquisition of a clear enun- 
ciation and of the faculty of reading from the lips with facility 
is considered by him of great importance. One of his works, 
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an excellent little book, treats exclusively of this part of the 
instruction. But it is not this alone which distinguishes his 
method from others. He states repeatedly in his works that 
the instruction in articulation and lip-reading, though one of 
the essential elements of the German method, is by no means 
its leading characteristic. Says he: 

“Tf articulation were, as many believe, the most essential part 
of the German method, then it might more appropriately be 
called Spanish, English, Dutch, or French, because it is well 
known that Bonet, Wallis, and Amman taught their pupils to 
articulate, and left us valuable works on the subject; further, 
that Pereira and Deschamps also gave instruction in this spe- 
cial faculty.” 

The chief features of this method are, first, the use which 
is made of natural signs; second, the manner in which the 
knowledge of spoken language is imparted to the deaf-mute. 

Hill considers artificial signs and the manual alphabet inju- 
rious for substantially the:same reasons which we quoted from 
Jaeger’s work on a previous page. He therefore proscribes 
their use. About the extent to which natural signs are to be 
employed, we find the following rules on page 92 of one of his 
works, called, “Der gegenwiirtige Zustand des Taubstummen- 
Bildungs-Wesens,” etc, which has frequently been mentioned in 
the Annals : 

At the lowest stage of the instruction, * * * they are 
the only means of inter-communication between teacher and 
pupils. 

“ As the scholar advances in language, they are gradually set 
aside and superseded by spoken words; but even at the higher 
and highest stages of his education, they are tolerated and ap- 
plied, though ever more and more restricted, until they are at 
last reduced to mere facial expressions and gesticulations. 

‘Since we learn to understand a foreign language long before 
we are able to apply it, it is judicious that the teacher express 
himself oftener in his vernacular,* but allow his pupils a more 
extensive use of the language of signs.” 

In an article by Hill, published in 1857, in the February 
number of the Oryan, we find the following remarks, giving the 
reasons which prompted him to adopt the above rules: 

“As schools for hearing children have originally to use the 
mother-tongue of their pupils as their only available means 
of instruction, so institutions for deaf-mutes have at first no 


* Hearing teachers are meant. 
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other means than the language of signs, which the deaf-mute 
has previously acquired. By the aid of these it is possible to 
introduce the scholar into another language, and only when this 
other language has become a vehicle of his thought. and in the 
measure in which this has been accomplished, can it serve as a 
means of instruction: so that afterwards both the original and 
the newly-acquired language are employed as a means of fur 

ther instruction. * * Schools having the object of teach- 
ing a foreign language only, and of enabling their scholars to 
use it, will, as soon as possible, employ that foreign language 
exclusively, in order to gain their object. Institutions for deaf 
mutes have the task of teaching their scholars the language of 
their country. It would therefore be nexpedient not to require 
the pupils to apply that language as soon and as much as 
possible. * * * To banish the language of natural signs 
from our school-rooms would be like exe luding from common 
schools the imperfect mother-tongue of the hearing child. No 
sooner than an intelligent instructor of hearing children would 
do the latter, should it enter the mind of a teacher of deaf-mutes 
to attempt to instruct his pupils without making use of natural 
signs. * * * If we wanted only to train our scholars to 
repeat words like parrots, we could not accomplish even that 
much without the use of natural signs.” 


It is hardly necessary to state that, although the natural 


signs of the uneducated deaf-mute are in the foregoing quo- 
tation spoken of in connection with the native tongue of the 
hearing child, it must not be inferred that its author considers 
them in every respect equal to the latter. He neither uses them 
to the same extent, nor does he deem it necessary to cultivate 
and develop them. 

For the instruction in language, Hill adopted the following 
principles : 

I. Deaf-mutes have to learn language in the same manner 
in which hearing children acquire it. 

Believing that a deaf-mute entering school at the age of seven 
or eight is not far above the level of the little hearing child 
when commencing to speak, he arranges his first lessons after 
a system which he chooses to call “that of the mother, because,” 
says he, “it corresponds essentially with the one followed by 
her. 

“Tn order to stimulate the mind of her little child the mother 
carries it around to let the objects surrounding it operate upon 
its senses. The impressions thus gained she clothes in words, 
thereby connecting objects end words in the mind of her little 
one. At the saine time she tries, through motions and ges- 
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tures, pointing at things, imitating actions, ete., to animate, 
explain, and elucidate what she expresses in words. because 
she is well aware that only by this means will the connection 
between objects and words ‘appear in the right light. The 
more she eradually becomes convinced of the effects of words 
alone. the more she sets aside the use of gestures, though she 
does not discontinue them entirely. In a similar manner does 
the German school try to introduce its scholars into language. 
and, if we consider the marvellous power and effect which that 
course has upon the development of the language of hearing 
children in the few years previous to their school-time, it is but 
judicious to imitate the mother--im 2 measure, at least, espe 
cially in the beginning—in teaching language to deaf-mutes. 
* * * We willingly admit that the mode of instruction just 
indicated is not capable of producing quite the same effect 
upon the deaf-mutes that it has upon children gifted with hear- 
ing; but wherever it has been followed persistently, it has 
proved more effective than other methods.” 

Since we cannot constantly lead about our pupils in the house, 
the fields, the public streets, etc., as do the parents and friends 
of hearing children, in order to let them view things, and teach 
them how to express ideas which are awakened in their minds, 
we are compelled to resort to artificial representations, such as 
models, pictures, and the like. As early as 1841, Hill published 
a set of twenty-four charts, containing sixteen pictures each, 
representing as many scenes of real life, of the kind which 
children generally see and learn to speak about. These pic- 
tures have been published in five editions. They are to be 
found in every German institution. 

The pupil first learns to name the objects represented in these 
pictures, their color, shape, state, or actions, etc., and to express, 
in short sentences, whatever strikes his eyes while resting upon 
them. In these exercises the different parts and forms of 
speech are not arranged in the usual grammatical order, nor is it 
deemed necessary that each form of speech used be completely 
fixed in the mind of the pupils. At the next stage, about the 
beginning of the second school year, a primary reader by Hill, 
supplementary to his charts, is placed in the hands of the schol- 
ars. This reader—which, by the bye, had so large a circulation 
that a fourth edition of it appeared in 1870—has, as is stated 
in its preface, a threefold object: 

* First, it is to teach the pupil to read understanding|ly, thus 
qualifying him for further mental development through read- 
ing; second, it presents specimens of composition to the pupil, 
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to initiate him into the forms of speech, and to enable him to 
understand and apply them ;* third, it assists the object-lessons, 
which are carried on independent of it, by presenting the ideas 
developed there connectedly, thus fixing them in the mind of the 
scholar, arranging them in proper order, and occasionally en- 
larging them.” 


The elementary readers are used through the second, third, 
and fourth school years. Appended to this article, we give 
specimens of the early lessons, and of those found in the last 
part of the series. 

In the last stage of instruction, Hill uses his “‘ Reader for 
Senior Classes,” containing extracts from standard authors, in 
prose as well as poetry, such as we find in ordinary readers, 
and as seemed to him fit for deaf-mutes. He also takes his 
pupils through an ordinary grammar. 

II. As with hearing persons, so with deaf-mutes, articulate 
speech must form the basis of language ; writing, however, has 
to be treated us a secondary mode of expressing thought, wholly 
dependent upon the former. 

Pupils taught after the combined method practised by 
Schwarzer and others, learned to think either in signs or in 
written language. The words and phrases which they learned 
to pronounce in special hours never became with them the direct 
representatives of ideas, but were only the signs of gestures or 
of written characters. The consequence was that those scholars 
knew the language of their country by sight only, if we may use 
this phrase, and never became on speaking terms with it. They 
could not understand oral conversation, nor were they able to 
use it. Hill’s endeavor is to make the speech of his pupils, as 
he expresses it, “a living organ of their reasoning faculties; a 
powerful means of instruction; a sure and permanent means of 
communicating with other people.” He says this can be accom- 
plished only on two conditions: 

“ First, by attaching words, as far as practicable, not to their 
respective signs, but directly to the things signified, thus sup- 
pressing, evading, and avoiding the formation and use of signs; 
second, by limiting the employment of signs in the measure in 
which the vernacular of his country becomes intelligible to the 


deaf-mute. Pupils taught after this method will not have signs 
for a thousand objects perceptible through the senses; for per- 


* For this latter purpose each reading lesson is followed by exercises on 
the special forms of expression which it contains. 
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sons, colors, and other qualities; for abstract ideas. But what 
detriment is this to the instruction and the intercourse in life ? 
Have they not the respective words instead, which have currency 
everywhere ?” 


The relative position in which spoken and written language 
are placed to each other, and the extent to which each of these 
two modes of conveying ideas are used with the pupils of the 
German schools, are the same as with hearing persons. Oral 
utterance, being considered “more natural, more expedient, and 
better suited t6 the purpose than writing,” is used so as to be- 
come the direct vehicle of thought, whereas the written char- 
acters which represent the sounds of speech are made to con- 
vey ideas in an indirect way only. 

In one of Hill’s essays we find the following remarks bear- 
ing on this subject : 


“The instruction by means of oral language I consider not 
only better adapted to our ends, but also more beneficial for 
the instruction itself and for the after life of the deaf-mute, than 
the predominant use of written language, because it is more 
animated, impressive, and effective. Spoken words, being read 
from the significant face of the speaker, which acts the part of 
an interpreter, make a more profound and lasting impression 
upon the mind of a deaf-mute than the dead, cold characters of 
the alphabet. For no consideration would I give up this ani- 
mated, face-to-face intercourse with my pupils by means of 
spoken language—which, combined with gesticulations, enables 
me to penetrate their souls, and during which they read from 
my face with intense interest—and place in their hands a pencil 
and piece of paper. By steadfastly fixing our eyes on our 
scholars while speaking to them, we compel them to pay atten- 
tion. This makes class instruction possible. especially in the 
higher grades, and facilitates improvement, because speaking oc- 
cupies much less time than writing. * * * That this mode 
of instruction does not exclude the use of writing, hardly needs 
to be mentioned. Since deaf-mutes have to learn to read and 
write also, it is even necessary that the main substance of what has 
been treated orally should be presented to them in writing, and 
reproduced by them in the same manner. Only against revers- 
ing this order—giving writing the priority—we must protest.” 

Iil. Almost from the beginning must we use speech as a 
means of instruction and intercommunication with our scholars. 

Formerly, especially so long as the grammatical system pre- 
vailed, it was believed that deaf-mutes could not, nay, must not, 
apply spoken language until they had completely mastered it. 
They were carried through the rules of grammar, and ex- 
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pected to apply their knowledge of language after they left 
school; when living among hearing persons, it was argued, 
they would speak through necessity. Hill, however, believes 
that if we wish to enable the deaf-mute to use oral conversation 
in real life, we must make him apply it during the instruction, 
as well as in our intercourse with him out of school. 


* A child,” says he, “learns to speak and to understand lan- 
guage in the same manner in which it learns to walk, namely, 
gradually. First it crawls on all fours; then it commences to 
raise itself; to stand up; to move along by holding on to tables 
and chairs, ete. In the beginning, our pupil can express him- 
self in signs only, and can understand us only when we talk to 
him by the same means. Guided by a natural course of instruc 
tion, however, he will soon begin to understand single words 
and to apply them. Through perseverance, his teacher will 
succeed more and more every day in directing the ideas and 
thoughts of his pupil into the current form, and in enabling 
him to master it. This cannot be done inaday. If our pupils 
were allowed to eat with their fingers only while at school, they 
would prove very awkward if all at once they were required to 
make use of knives and forks.” 

While the teachers of the old school treated language lessons 
and the other branches of education as wholly independent of 
each other, Hill laid down the following rules: 

“ There is language in everything. Each branch has its pe- 
culiar language. Each branch has to teach its own language. 
The results of the language lessons proper have constantly, and 
so far as possible, to aid the other studies, spoken language be- 
coming more and more the means of instruction. The other 
studies, however, are made subservient to the instruction in 
language by constantly increasing the pupil's vocabulary, and 
affording him an opportunity to apply the language which he 
has previously acquired.” 


Tue two following lessons are taken from Hill’s *‘ Element- 
ary Reader,” vol. i, page 22, and vol. ii, page 107: 


Woman A Basket. Cuarr IV. 


“That isawoman. I . (The pupil is required to fill out 
the blank. -Thus: I am a boy, or a girl.) The woman is 


walking. I ——. That is a basket. The woman hasa basket. 
i - Thatisanarm. Thosearetwoarms. The woman has 
twoarms. I -—. The arms are not bare. The woman is carry- 


ing a basket. The basket is covered. It is hanging. It is 
round. That is acover. The basket has a cover. The cover 
is lying. Itis round. That is a handle. The basket has a 
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handle. The handle is curved. ‘The woman is standing. 
I That is a stone. It is large and heavy. That is a 
hood. The woman has a hood. I The hood is white. 
That is a neck-handkerchief. The woman has a neck-handker- 
chief. Itis yellow. That is a sacque; that is a skirt; that is 
an apron; those are two stockings; those are two shoes. 
The woman has a sacque, a skirt, an apron, two stockings and 
two shoes. I - The saeque is brown; the apron is white : 
the skirt is blue. The stockings are white. The shoes are 
black. The shoes are not made of wood. The shoes are made 
of leather. 


Nrercises. 


“JT. (In this exercise, wrong statements are made in order to 
test the attention of the scholar and prevent him from reading 
mechanically—a fault into which deaf-mutes easily fall.) 

“That is a man? The woman is dancing? The woman is roll- 
ing the basket? The basket is standing? The basket is open ? 
The basket has a cap? The cover is hanging? The cover is 
square? The basket is square too? The basket has two handles ? 
The handle is straight? The woman has two arms? The arms 
are bare? The stone is large and light ? The stone is walking ? 
The woman has a hat? The hood is yellow? The woman has a 
vest? The sacque is red? The woman has a skirt, no apron, 
one stocking, and three shoes ? The shoes are made of muslin ? 

“II. Tam a woman? I am walking now? I am carrying 
a basket now? I have two arms? My arms are not bare? I 
have a hood, a neck-handkerchief, a sacque, a skirt, an apron, 
stockings and shoes? 

“TIT. My neck-handkerchief. Your -—. 

“TV. (In the following exercise, the pupils have to fill out 
the blanks by supplying “is” or “has,” as the case may be.) 


The woman — a basket. The basket — closed. The basket 
—ahandle. The handle — curved. The basket — a cover. 
The cover — round. The basket — round. The woman —a 
hood. The hood — white. The woman — shoes. The shoes 
— leather. 


“V. What? The basket. The cover. The handle. The 
hood. The handkerchief. has a basket, a cover, a 
handle, a hood, a handkerchief, a skirt. 

“What is made of leather, of musiin. of cloth. of wood. of 
iron? 


* What ? 


* The woman his ——. I have--—. The basket is -. 
The cover is 
“VI. How many covers?’ How many hendies? How many 
stockings ? Who is carrying? What is lying? What is hanging ? 
Who has a hood? What is curved? What is closed?) What. is 
round? What is white ? 
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“* What is the woman carrying? What has the woman? What 
have you? What has the basket ? What are the shoes made of? 
What is the basket made of? 

“ What shape is the basket ? What shape is the handle ? What 
shape is the cover? What shape is the hood? 

“What color is the basket ? What color is the handle? What 
color is the cover? What color is the hood? 

“What is the woman doing? What am I doing ?” 


(Lesson. 126.) Tue Srars. 


“Tf I raise my eyes in the evening, and look up to the sky, I 
see many, many stars. I cannot number them; they are innu- 
merable, like the hairs of my head, the blades of grass in the 
field, the sands of the ocean, the motes in the sunbeams. The 
stars are glittering so beautifully. God has sown them in the 
sky. There they shine like lights in the distance. Do you see 
the stars now? In the day-time I cannot see them because it is 
too bright, but in the evening and in the night, when there are 
no clouds in the sky, I see them and rejoice. They are like sheep, 
and the moon is their shepherd.* They are very, very far from us. 
No one can take a star from the sky. The stars on the breast of a 
king are made of silver and gold. but the stars in the sky are 
neither silver nor gold. What they are made of I do not know. 
Do you like to look at the starry sky? The Teacher says: “* Lift 
up thine eyes and behold! Who hath created these things?” 
God created them. Our God dwells in the heavens above the 
stars. He can create what He chooses. The dear God knows 
all the stars. He numbered them, and knows how many stars 
there are. He has also numbered the hairs of my head. In the 
morning, when it is getting light, the stars go out-like the 
lights on a Christmas-tree. They remain in the sky, and in the 
evening I see them glitter again. They illuminate the earth 
only a little. When the sky in the night is overcast with clouds, 
I do not see the stars, and then it is pitch-dark. Have you 
ever seen a pitch-dark night? Have you ever seen a star-light 
night? Occasionally stars drop from the sky and then disap- 
pear suddenly. They are falling or shooting stars. They are 
like sparks from a blacksmith’s forge. Have you ever seen a 
falling or shooting star? 

“Our dear Lord has created a large light that illumines the 
earth in the day, namely, the sun. He has created another 
light that illumines the earth sometimes in the night. He 
has created innumerable lesser lights, those we see at night in 
the sky, namely, the stars. The sun, the moon, and the stars, 
are celestial bodies, because they are in the sky. The hills, the 
rocks, the houses, and the like, are terrestrial bodies.” 


*A common simile in Germany. 


“THE NEW DEPARTURE OF THE NEW YORK INSTI. 
TUTION FOR THE INSTRUCTION OF THE DEAF 
AND DUMB.” 

BY ISAAC LEWIS PEET, LL. D., PRINCIPAL. 

WueEn a great benevolent or educational institution, depend- 
ing for its maintenance upon the favor of the public, is made 
the subject of censorious comment in the periodical literature 
of the day, the question of authorship is one of considerable 
importance. An anonymous article has weight only with the 
credulous, unless fortified by facts well authenticated from 
other sources. But one written and acknowledged by an indi- 
vidual connected with the institution in question, presents him 
in the character of a witness rather than that of a critic, and is 
proportionately liable to be mischievous in its effects. 

It is a generally accepted rule with the conductors of our 
periodical literature, that while principles of education and 
management may be freely criticised, no writer shall make his 
remarks personal by referring to any institution by name. 
Especially has this been true of the American Annals of the 
Deaf and Dumb, a quarterly periodical, which is circulated 
among all the institutions for the deaf and dumb in the world, 
which is read by their pupils and by the parents of these 
pupils, which finds its place in public libraries, and whose 
bound volumes are consulted by all those who wish to become 
familiar with what has been done for the deaf and dumb in this 


and other countries ; for while opposing and conflicting systems 


have contended with warmth and energy in its pages, no insti- 
tution has been spoken of disrespectfully or even apolo- 
getically. 

How unlooked for, then, was an article in the last number of 
this distinguished organ of our profession,* severely animad- 

*If time and space permitted, we should venture here to offer a de- 
fence of our course in admitting to the Annals the article criticised, as 
well as the letter upon the same subject published elsewhere. in the pres- 
ent number, and we think the precedents and arguments we are prepared 
to adduce would convince our friend, Dr. Peet, that the censure of the 
editor, expressed and implied in the foregoing paragraphs, is not well 
founded. But the very late date at which his article is received—just as 
we were sending to the press what were intended to be the last pages of 
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verting upon the organization of the departments of this Insti- 
tution, and upon the policy of its board of directors, written 
by one of its own corps of instructors, who, not content with 
simply giving his name,-proclaims himself the teacher of the 
high class, a position to which, in the annual distribution of 
the classes, he had been assigned by the principal. 

In an article, in which it would have been perfectly easy for 
him, without making any reference to this or any other insti 
tution, to argue the advantages of small classes over large ; 
the importance of limiting the hours of labor imposed upon 
the teachers; the necessity of spending great sums of money 
for the exclusive employment of a large number of hearing 
men of high scholastic attainments to teach the rudiments of 
knowledge; the benefits arising from the practice of autonomy 
in each of these little classes, to save the feelings of these 
learned men; the importance of combining in the same indi 
vidual the responsibility for the intellectual, moral, religious, 
and mechanical instruction, for the health and the domestic 
care of the pupils, and for the financial expenditures of a large 
institution ; and the difference between the individuals compo 
sing a board of directors in their private and corporate ca 
pacity—all of which points he actually touched wpon—he pro- 
ceeds : 

I To make unfavorable comparisons between this Institu- 
tion and others— 

1st, as to the number of teachers in proportion to the pupils ; 
2d, as to the kind of teachers employed ; 3d, as to the compen- 
sation of these teachers. 

II. To controvert, deny, and even ridicule, seriatim, state- 


this issue—renders such a defence impracticable at present. We will, 
therefore, only say here that—while we regarded the propriety of 
writing the article in question, and offering it for publication, under the 
circumstances of the author’s relations to the institution criticised, as a 
question which it belonged to the writer and not to the editor to deter- 
mine—we gave the article a place in the Annals, in the honest belief 
that the declared policy and system of management of any public insti- 
tution,whether named or not, do constitute a suitable subject for dis- 
cussion in this periodical, provided the discussion be carried on in a 
reasonably courteous tone, and no improper motives be imputed to any 
persons, individually or collectively. We believe Mr. Pettingell’s article, 
as published, met these conditions, and certainly no one will think other- 
wise of President Gallaudet’s letter.—Ep. ANNALS. 
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ments which he declares to have been made in the last annual 
report of the Institution. 

III. To hold up the Institution to the public as an unwieldy 
affair. 

IV. To denounce the organization of the departments of this 
Institution asa duumvirate—a form of government which he 
declares has never been successful. 

V. To convey the idea that deception is practised in the ex- 
aminations, and in the public exhibitions of this and other in- 
stitutions. 

VI. To assert that the attainments of the pupils are lamenta- 
bly defective. 

VII. To predict a failure of what he is pleased to call the ex- 
periment on which the Institution has entered. 

VIII. To assign, as his motive for making these declarations, 
the paramount duty he owes to other institutions. 

The general criticism.to be made on the whole article is, 
that it is unfair. This will be apparent from a consideration, 
in their order, of the specific points which have just been 
enumerated. 

I. Without denying the truth of the statement that, other 
things being equal, a teacher, not dependent upon the excite- 
ment of numbers, may be able so to concentrate his energies 
upon the instruction of a very few selected pupils as to carry 
them forward very rapidly within a given time, it is still proper 
to remark that the advantages of emulation and of mental at 
trition, which characterize the school as distinguished from 
private instruction, have been found such important factors in 
the problem of education that they should not be lost sight of 
in the determination of the number which should be assigned 
to a single teacher. In this connection it may be regarded as 
one of the advantages enjoyed in a large institution, that the 
pupils can be so classified, with reference to parity of ability 
and attainment, that it is as easy, in many cases, to teach 
twenty as to teach one-half or even one-fourth that number 
whose attainments are more diverse, and, consequently, it is to 
be expected that, in such an institution, the classes will be 
larger than in one with fewer pupils of the same average grade. 

The teacher who depends upon individual labor with his 
pupils, who lets them work at hap-hazard on books and exer- 
cises in the hours devoted to instruction, and who relies on the 
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correction of mistakes for his success, is generally deficient in 
system. His duty is not to cram, but to develop; to teach 
general principles, and so to prepare the minds of his pupils 
that they shall be able to work intelligently, and thus make 
few mistakes. 

With the recently published books, prepared for elementary 
classes by the principal of this Institution, it has been found 
as easy to teach twenty-five evenly-graded pupils as _ five. 
Under the gradual development of this system, in connection 
with the course of instruction which has been approved by so 
many years of experience, the classes may, without detriment, 
be comparatively large until the pupils have reached a point at 
which they should be required to write extended compositions, 
which involve time in their correction ; and even with these,.the 
best method of correction is to have the faulty passages copied 
on the black-board, exposed to the view of the whole class, and 
discussed for the benefit of all. Asa matter of fact, in the 
higher classes of the Institution, the numbers are generally re- 
duced ; two classes, for instance, not averaging over 14; four, 
15; another, 16; another, 17; two, 18, ete; and yet great 
stress is laid by the author of the article we are considering 
upon the assertion that the proportional number of teachers to 
pupils in the New York Institution is one to forty, as against 
1 to 21.2 in Illinois, 1 to 16.9 in Ohio, and so on down, which, 
even if we grant his assumption, is not a fair statement in the 
comparison with other institutions, whose teachers of articula- 
tion and drawing he has not been careful to eliminate, as in the 
case of the New York Institution. It is not one to forty in 
any case. In the high class it is 1 to 15, four hours in the 
morning, and 1 to 15, four hours in the afternoon, or would be, 
if, for the teacher’s own convenience, by a conversion of hours 
for recreation, he were not permitted to assemble both divis- 
ions together for an hour every day, in the morning, and thus 
abridge the afternoon session by that amount of time. 

The same unfairness is shown in the second point under this 
head, when, speaking of the teachers, he laments the fact that 
*‘ there are but four hearing and speaking gentlemen, and four 
hearing and speaking ladies provided for over half a thousand 
deaf-mutes,” as if the semi-mute and deaf-mute teachers were 
not as useful in their sphere as the others. As to their number, 
it makes no difference in the product whether we multiply 8 by 
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2or16 by 1. These eight hearing teachers, teaching eight 
hours per diem in two sessions, teach as many classes as six- 
teen hearing teachers, teaching four hours a day, would do, 
and are equivalent to that number; leaving out the professor of 
articulation, who is a hearing gentleman of liberal culture, and 
who is often required to take part in the direct instruction of 
the classes, and the teacher of drawing, the effective force is 
thus shown to be that of sixteen hearing and speaking teachers, 
while of the twenty-eight teachers employed before the “‘ new 
departure ” went into effect, only twelve could hear and speak, 
thus showing an actual gain, through the present arrangement, 
of four hearing teachers. 

In order, however, to magnify in this place the importance 
of hearing teachers, the writer ignores the existence of a semi- 
mute lady, also teaching two classes, who, in respect to educa- 
tion, intellectual gifts, skill and success in teaching, and sym- 
pathy with the deaf and dumb, has few, if any, superiors among 
the ladies in the profession; while there are two gentlemen, 
also semi-mutes, of whom it is not undue praise to say that if 
all hearing teachers were their equals, there would be no poor 
hearing teachers; and three, classed as congenital deaf-mutes, 
of whom one is so singularly gifted that it has often been his 
lot to rescue from ignorance pupils whose minds had never 
been reached by hearing men who had been charged with 
their training. Another has, in his forty-five years of ex- 
perience, given the foundation training and bent to many of 
the best scholars of the institution, and the third has won the 
warmest encomiums from the parents of the little ones who 
have been entrusted to his care. 

The third point under this head, viz., that, until the recent 
change was made, the compensation paid to teachers in this 
Institution was proportionately less than that paid elsewhere, 
is not sustained by the information gained by us in a large ac- 
quaintance with institutions, as it is believed no higher salaries 
have been given in any institution, except in Hartford and in 
Washington, while the addition which has been accorded for 
increased labor makes a position here more desirable, in a pe- 
cuniary sense, than in any institution except the one last named. 
It is probably owing to this fact that we have, since the new 
plan went into operation, received requests from several highly- 
deserving teachers in other institutions to be considered 
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as candidates for the first vacancy that may occur in the corps 
of instructors. 

IT. Under what has been designated as the second head, six sep 
arate statements are quoted from the Fifty-Sixth Annual Report 
of the Institution, and the attempt is made to controvert them. 

Ist. The announcement of the plan is criticised as showing 
that “the New York Institution for the instruction of the deaf 
and dumb, has the honor of making the most scanty provision 
for their instruction.” This point has already been sufficiently 
answered. 

2d. The statement of the advantages arising from the oppor- 
tunity afforded by the new arrangement to give more individ- 
ual instruction in the mechanical arts is met with a charge of 
* subordinating to the main object of the Institution that which 
is incidental,” and with the declaration that this latter can be 
quite as well secured almost anywhere else as here: a benefit 
which, in these days of trades unions, it is well known, it is ex- 
ceedingly difficult to obtain, especially for deaf-mutes, who can- 
not. for the purpose of learning a trade, afford to leave school 
at as early an age as hearing children. 

The importance of giving the deaf-mute. while at school, a 
knowledge of some handicraft. whereby he may be made inde- 
pendent in after life, has been demonstrated so fully by some 
of the ablest leaders in the profession that it is unnecessary to 
repeat arguments time and again adduced. 

This feature in the New York Institution struck the practical 
mind of the late Horace Greeley so favorably that he made it 
the subject of one of his most forcible editorials. 

But the intellectual training of the pupils is 70/ subordinated 
to the mechanical. In the latter pursuits the pupils are occu- 
pied but three hows a day; an amount of time which has 
neither been increased nor diminished by the change. The 
direct instruction, covering four hours, and the study hours, 
amounting to three hours in the case of advanced pupils, give 
six or seven hours of steady intellectual labor, while the con- 
sideration of health has induced the authorities of the Institu- 
tion not to confine the pupils longer to their books, but to 
place at their own disposal about three hours a day, judiciously 
distributed, under suitable regulations and watchful care. 

3d. The statement of the self-evident “advantages arising 
from the concentration of thought and effort upon the work of 
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the Institution, on the part of the teacher,” and of * the bene- 
fit arising from greater acquired experience and facility in im- 
parting instruction,” is met by the assertion that “ nature has 
her limitations; though the hours of grinding may be doubled, 
the grist will be proportioned to what was in the hopper ;” and 
by the declaration that no faithful teacher of deaf-mutes can 
endure more than the original five hours. 

That eight hours of zealous labor in the class room is not ex- 
cessive, when the ordinary conditions of health are observed, 
has been demonstrated by repeated instances. The late Dun- 
can Anderson, the celebrated teacher of deaf-mutes in Glasgow, 
was, according to his own statement. in the daily habit of 
spending this amount of time in teaching, and we are able, 
from personal experience, to say that when we were engaged 
in this vocation for the same number of hours day after day, 
there was not only no sense of weariness. but the time seemed 
only too short, for “the grist” did not, by any means, exhaust 
*“ what was in the hopper.” 

During the academical years 1869-71, a number of the pro- 
fessors of the Institution voluntarily spent hours after the re- 
quired labors of the day were over in teaching a supplemental 
class, an experiment in which they were eminently successful, 
and which was not discontinued because of any want of inter- 
est on their part. 

The experience of the last year, moreover, has demonstrated 
that teachers may perform their duty faithfully and success- 
fully this amount of time without injury to “the nervous 
system.” 

And, after all, this eight hours of teaching is but forty hours 
in a school week of five days, with two whole days of leisure 
succeeding, and a vacation of ten weeks in the year, to say 
nothing of holidays. 

As to the importance of the teacher's having more time for 
mental culture, to save him from becoming “a narrow-minded, 
arrant drone in his profession,” one would think that some 
credit should be given to that long period when he was acquir- 
ing his own education, by which he became fitted to impart in- 
struction, and that the habit of mental activity would enable 
him not only to retain the knowledge previously acquired, but 
to add continually thereunto during the sixteen hours left to 
him out of the twenty-four; and, if be have the right spirit, it is 
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hardly credible that he will become narrow-minded, certainly 
not a drone, simply because he has a fixed duty to perform 
forty hours a week. If he becomes a narrow-minded drone 
under such circumstances, he would be one under any circum- 
stances. It is not work that makes a man a drone—it is the 
dislike of it: and the less a man has to do the less will he be 
likely to accomplish. Such a teacher is far better out of the 
profession than in it, and if the eight-hour system will induce 
him to leave it, it will have rendered it one incalculable service. 

But, says the writer, ‘the teacher must have time for the 
preparation of lessons for his class.” Were this work a new 
field, in which no principles had been established, no course of 
instruction had been prepared, and in which books used for 
hearing children could not be used with advantage with any of 
the classes, there would be some force in this argument. Then 
the great labor would be not to apply, but to invent. That 
period in our profession is now happily passed. One man in 
each institution can safely be entrusted with what is to be done 
in this direction, and there is no reason for diminishing the 
labors of his colleagues, that they may go on, year after year, 
in relieving him of this responsibility. It has been well said 
“the teacher is his own best text-book.” This does not mean 
that he should laboriously spend his time in preparing lessons 
for his class, but that he should be such a master of the subject 
he is teaching that he will spontaneously throw new light 
upon it, and will imbue his pupils with his own interest in it. 
Whether he is teaching language, or facts, or philosophy, he 
will invest the exercises with a charm that will carry his pupils 
with him. Method, simplicity, earnestness, will be his charac- 
teristics; but these essentials will not be born of laboriously 
prepared manuscript lessons. And here it should be remarked 
that the importance of the use of text-books can hardly be 
overrated. Aside from the greater accuracy of the printed 
page, a great stimulus is afforded the pupil by having the sub- 
ject before him in its entirety. Each individual pupil should 
be encouraged, not only to review, but to read ahead, and to 
go through the book several times, endeavoring to make him- 
self master of it with as little assistance as possible, during the 
time that the teacher is exercising him, from day to day, upon 
the several subjects embraced within its compass. 

The remark volunteered, in this connection, concerning the 
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undermining of the teacher's constitution by “the mere occu 


pancy of a crowded school-room, filled with noxious vapors, for 
eight hours, from day to day,” is as unfair as anything that has 
been stated. As amatter of fact, the school-room is occupied 
only three hours and a half in the morning, fifteen minutes 
being consumed in the chapel, and fifteen minutes devoted, by 
the advice of our excellent physician, to special ventilation 
during the recess, which occurs in the middle of the session. 
This, with a recess of the same length for the same purpose in 
the afternoon, gives him only 7} hours’ occupancy of his class- 
room per diem. Besides this, there is an intermission of one 
hour at noon, to dispel the “ noxious vapors.” 

4th. The reply made to the statement in the report, that the 
new arrangement removes the temptation from new teachers 
to make the Institution a mere stepping-stone to other pro 
fessions, to wit, “that valuable teachers will not be attracted 
to this profession by making it especially laborious,” has no 
weight. in view of the fact that—judging from the applications 
we are constantly receiving from ladies and gentlemen of 
superior education and mental endowments, both in and out of 
the profession—teachers of this stamp «ve thus constantly at- 
tracted, and will stay with us, under the pecuniary inducements 
offered, provided they do not have so much time on their 
hands that they can easily utilize it by fitting themselves for 
what they consider a higher sphere. But for affording them 
such an opportunity, the Institution would not have lost so 
easily the services of the fine minds and able scholars that have 
been connected with it. Even the distinguished writer of the 
communication we are considering left the Institution after he 
had been here a few years, having had the opportunity of 
studying his profession while with us, and did not return to it 
till a few years since, when he was led to consider that he had 
filled the measure of his usefulness in the broader field in 
which he had been laboring. 

It is a remarkable commentary upon the effect of the in- 
creased hours of labor upon the permanency of the connection 
of the teachers with the Institution, that the Fifty-Seventh 
Annual Report, recently transmitted to the legislature, and 
soon to be published, is the first in twelve years in which no 
changes in the personnel of the corps of instructors have been 
recorded. 
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5th. The interpretation given to the statement of the com 


parative smoothness and equableness arising from the reduc 
tion of the number of instructors hardly requires notice. It 
did not allude to guarre/s among the teachers, nor to the ease 
of managing them. It did mean that it was easier for the 
principal to impress his own views upon, and to bring into ac- 
cord and thorough sympathy with their work, sixteen, than it 
had been thirty different minds. 

6th. The further allusion to the Spanish Inquisition, as ap 
plied to the voluntary service of the teachers, is a cruel twist 
given to a report of the favorable workings of the system. 
With greater emphasis than before, we are able to say in “ our 
report of a later date from the scene of action,” that “the 
teachers have not shown evidence of undue weariness,” the 
truth being that there have been fewer instances of absence 
from the classroom on the part of the teachers on account of 
illness than in any preceding year. No “inspector” has been 
‘on hand to watch the effect of the operation upon the victim, 
lest more discipline than he could possibly stand should be 
given him at one time,” and no “let-up for a season” has been 
“ ordered,” “lest he should unfortunately drop off too suddenly ;” 
but the regular course of hours arranged at the beginning of 
the year—diminished, it is true, from half an hour to an hour 
per diem during a portion of the winter season, in order that 
it might not be necessary to have recourse to artificial light in 
the class-room—has been carried out. 

Ill. The statement under the third head, namely, that the 
Institution is “unwieldy,” is disproved by the fact that our nu- 
merous pupils have all been so well cared for during the past 
year, and have been so happy, that a greater number returned at 
the commencement of the term in September than has been 
usual in years past, and their frequent expression of their sat- 
isfaction with the circumstances in which they are placed has 
been very noticeable. 

IV. “A duumvirate ” muy never have been successful. This is 
not the place to discuss questions of history. The true defini- 
tion of the term does not apply to the organization of this In- 
stitution any more than it does to a school in which the chil- 
dren live at home, and are under the direction of their parents 
part of the day, while they are with their teacher the rest. 
In a certain figurative sense, it may be considered a “ triumvi- 
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rate,” which the writer says is * possible.” with this difference : 
that the real government. not the balance of power, is invested 
in the board of directors, while the two departments of home 
and school are placed in the charge of two distinct officers, 
one of whom is the supermtendent and physician, whose duty 
it is to attend to the collection and disbursement of money 
under the direction of the treasurer and executive committee, 
and to care for the physical well-being of the pupils, and the 
other is the principal, charged with their intellectual and moral 
education, under the direction of the committee of instruction. 
The duties of each officer have been carefully defined, and the 
arrangement works with perfect harmony. There is no clashing 
of responsibilities, nor even of interests. ‘here is simply ¢ 
quiet, orderly, and agreeable system, little liable to vacillation. 

V. As to the deception practised in public exhibitions, con- 
genital deaf-mutes and semi-mutes have been brought forward 
at the same time, and very frequently, if not always, the dis- 
tinction between them has been pointed out by the principal or 
the teacher, and has often been frankly expressed by the pupils 
themselves in their impromptu exercises. 

One thing is certain, moreover, that the attainments of the 
semi-mutes when they first came to the Institution were not 
to be compared with those they subsequently exhibited after 
years of careful training. Many of them could not even read 
or write, and their only knowledge of language was that which 
the remembrance of the vocal speech of childhood enabled them 
to retain. They have, for years past, been confined to the ar- 
ticulation class and to the high class, so that the directors have 
not been embarrassed in this regard in the examinations they 
have made of the classes. In all but the two classes above 
named, they have had before them deaf-mutes, pure and simple. 

VI. The attainments of our congenitally deaf pupils will 
compare favorably, to say the least, with those of the pupils of 
any other institution. Their understanding of language is 
greater than their power of expression, but even this, in the 


great majority of cases, is highly respectable, and always intel- 
ligible, and many of them have attained fluency and accuracy in 
a marked degree. There are dull pupils whose progress is 
slow, and whose attainments, at the end of their course, are 
necessarily extremely limited, but no trick of classification will 
remedy the difficulty; and there are bright pupils, who, if seg- 
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regated from the mass, and stimulated by individual instruction 
to the utmost of their powers, could be made to distance the 
average ; but neither of these classes are to be taken as types of 
the general results of instruction. The average deaf-mute is 
the special object of our efforts, and, in his case, when we con- 
sider the difficulties under which he labors, the wonder is, not 
that so little has been accomplished, but so much. 

VII. So far are we from acknowledging that “ the new depar- 
ture” is a failure, that we are inclined to predict for it greater 
success than we have ever had before. Our pupils have, during 
the past year, read with avidity and understanding the books in 
the library, and have made such advancement in language and 
in their other studies as to elicit a most favorable report from 
the committee which made the examination at the close of the 
year. 

If, through the establishment of new institutions in this and 
the adjoining State of New Jersey, the number of pupils in 
this Institution be decreased, and if, as is probable, our means 
will allow the present number of teachers to be retained, it 
will be easy to diminish the number of pupils in each class, and 
so gain all the benefits that are to be derived from having but 
few at the same time under one teacher. In doing this, how- 
ever, it will not be practicable to diminish the number of hours 
of service required at the hands of the several instructors. 

VIII. If the writer of the article we are reviewing had de- 
sired “to produce an effect upon the directors of the New York 
Institution,” he could easily have had the opportunity to bring 
his views before them in a proper manner and spirit, and, with- 
out doubt, they would have accorded to him an attentive ear, 
and have considered the matter patiently in all its bearings, 
not permitting any false pride to stand in the way of changing 
their policy if convinced that it was a mistaken one. But now 
that the matter has been thus publicly sprung upon them, and 
they have been placed, so to speak, upon the defensive, it will 
take very much stronger arguments, and presented in an alto- 
gether different manner, to lead them to hesitate a moment in 
the course they have adopted. It is an open question, more- 
over, whether the article will not, by opening a discussion, call 
the attention of the directors of other institutions to this sub- 
ject in such a way as to bring about the very result which the 
writer declares he is anxious to avert. ‘ 
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We are inclined, however, to express the hope that what we 
have said in vindication of the Institution will not be construed 
into such an advocacy of its system as to imply a desire on our 
part that others shall follow our example. We can only say 
that we are honestly endeavoring to carry out, in the interests 
of our pupils, a policy that seemed wise at the time of its incep- 
tion, and which has hitherto worked so well that we see no like- 
lihood that we shall return to the point from which we started. 

A few years will, indeed, “develop its legitimate fruits,” and 
until then it may be well for other institutions to “ be dissuaded 
from following the lead of this ;” but we are very far from “ sure ” 
that, ‘‘ after that,” “‘ there will be no danger of any institution 
wishing to follow it.” 


INSTITUTION ITEMS. 


BY THE EDITOR. 


New York Institution.—In consequence of the continuance 
of the fever mentioned in the last number of the Annals, as 
many of the pupils as possible were sent to their homes for a 
portion of February, though the school exercises were not 
wholly suspended. At our latest information the progress of 
the disease was checked, and the pupils had reassembled. The 
directors were considering the selection of a new site for the 
Institution. 

The Rey. J. H. Pettingell has resigned his position of teacher, 
the resignation to take effect in the autumn. 

Indiana Institution.—My. MacIntire and Mr. Valentine, at 
the cost of great annoyance and expense, are still pressing the 
libel suits from day to day and from court to court. The de- 
fendants have twice sought and obtained a change of venue, and 
the trial is now set for the third time in Morgan county. 

Dr. Latham has completed the second part of his “ First 
Lessons for Deaf-Mutes,” and the board of trustees have au- 
thorized its publication. It will probably be issued before the 
opening of the next school year. 


Mississippi Institution.—It is proposed in the State legisla- 
ture to combine the Institution for the Deaf and Dumb and the 
Institution for the Blind under one management. We sincerely 
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hope for the sake of both classes that the measure will not be 
carried. 

Texas Institution.—Myr. J. Van Nostrand, who has devoted 
himself laboriously and faithfully to the service of the Institution 
from its foundation, has been removed from his position of 
superintendent by the governor of the State. A circular from 
Mr. Van Nostrand informs us that the removal is due solely to 
political reasons. In a resolution which accompanies the cir- 
cular, the board of trustees bear testimony to Mr. Van Nos- 
trand’s “eminent qualifications as a teacher of deaf-mutes, the 
paternal affection with which he is regarded by the pupils, and 
the order, harmony, and satisfactory management which have 
prevailed in the Institute under his control.” 


Minnesota Institution.—The publication of a_ bi-weekly 


paper, called the (fopher, has been begun. In size it is the 
least among the institution papers, but we have no doubt it 
will grow and prosper as the other journals of this class have 
done. It is neatly printed, considering its limited facilities, and 
is discreetly edited. A prominent place is given to the com- 
positions of the pupils. 

Western New York Institution.—This is the title of an in- 
stitution organized in Rochester, N. Y., last February, though 
it is not to be opened for the reception of pupils until next au 
tumn. Mr. Z. F. Westervelt, of the New York Institution, has 
been elected principal. It is hoped the Institution will be 
placed on the same basis with regard to assistance from the 
State as the institutions in New York city, Buffalo, and Rome. 

Margate (England) Institution.—Our contributor, Mr. Rich- 
ard Elliott, of the London Asylum, has been elected head- 
master of the branch establishment at Margate, for which a fine 
building, designed to accommodate 150 pupils, was recently 
erected. The building was formally opened on the 19th of 
July last by the Prince of Wales. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 
BY THE EDITOR. 


Myr. De Haerne.—We are happy to be able to lay before 
our readers the portrait of the distinguished Monseigneur De 
Haerne, whose contributions to the Annals and often-quoted 
works on the instruction of the deaf and dumb have made his 
name almost as familiar to the profession in this country as 
that of any of our own teachers. 

Mgr. De Haerne’s first experience as an instructor of deaf- 
mutes was at the beginning of his ecclesiastical career, in 1829, 
when he was engaged in a small institution at Moorslede, West 
Flanders. He was afterwards at the head of the Royal Insti- 
tution for Girls at Brussels, and is now director of the institu- 
tion recently removed from Handsworth Woodhouse to Boston 
Spa, England. 

Mer. De Haerne’s laborsas a teacher have not been confined 
to the deaf and dumb. He was for several years professor of 
rhetoric at the colleges of Roulers and Courtrai, being also 
“regent of the studies” in the latter college; and he is now 
rector of the English Seminary at Bruges. 

In 1830, Mgr. De Haerne was a member of the Belgian 
Congress, and as such voted for the maintenance of a repub- 
lican form of government. After the establishment of a mon 
archy, and the dissolution of the Congress, he was elected a 
member of the Chamber of Representatives, and has continued 
in this position to the present time—a period of more than 
forty years. In the debates of the Chamber on educational, 


political, and religious questions, he has always taken a promi- 
nent part, and has been the author of several important meas 
ures. His speech on the death of President Lincoln, which 
may be found in the memorial volume published by our Goy 


ernment, was one of the most earnest and eloquent of the many 
tributes of sympathy that came to us from the statesmen of 
Europe in that time of national bereavement. A careful stu- 
dent of political history and of foreign affairs, Mgr. De Haerne 
is a strong believer in the free institutions of England and 
America. While actively engaged in benevolent works in 
Belgium and England, his interest in the welfare of this coun- 
try is scarcely less than in that of his own; his “ American 
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Question,” which was published in French and English, is one 
of his best known works. As the author of various treatises, 
editor of the Spectateur belge and contributor to La Belgique, 
he has exerted a wide influence outside of Parliament. 

Mgr. De Haerne’s high position in the Catholic church is 
indicated by his title. He has long been canon of the Bruges 
cathedral, and is now one of the privy chamberlains of the Pope. 
Among the decorations that appear on his breast are the “ iron 
cress,” the order of Leopold, the Portuguese order of Christ, 
and the French cross of the legion of honor. 

A Belgian work giving biographical sketches of the leading 
members of Parliament, from which most of the above facts are 
derived, speaks of Mgr. De Haerne as “one of those citizens 
who devote themselves to the welfare of their country.” In 
view of the-broad field over which his sympathies and labors 
have extended we venture to enlarge this description, and name 
him as one who has devoted himself to the welfare of mankind. 


The Dresden * Congress."—The third great “ congress” of 
German deaf-mutes was held at Dresden on the 29th and 30th 
of August last. The attendance of deaf-mutes numbered 146, 
besides which several teachers were present. The most char- 
acteristic feature of the proceedings was the same disposition 
we have noted in the previous “ congresses” to complain of the 
system of instruction followed in the schools.of Germany. The 
following extracts from the address of one of the speakers, who 
said he had travelled much and observed the results ‘of instruc- 
tion in various schools, afford a fair specimen of the feeling 
with which many German deaf-mutes regard the institutions 
where they have been educated. We quote from the official 
report of the proceedings, as published in the Dresden Hephata 
of October, 1875: 

“ We find a remarkable difference between pupils who have 
never learned the sign-language and those who have used this 
language, together with articulation, during the period of their 
education. Among the former, many defective traits, such as 
stiffness, frigidity, and coarseness, are observable, while the 
latter show vivacity, courtesy, culture, and acuteness. Why 
have some teachers ventured to do away with the sign-lan- 
guage—the mother language of the deaf and dumb—and at- 
tempted to hold only oral communication with their pupils ? 
This must be very hazardous. Where instruction is given 
from beginning to end without the use of signs, the work of 
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education is only half completed. The violent and unfriendly 
expressions of countenance which some teachers allow them- 
selves during the first oral instruction inspire young and 
sensitive pupils with great terror. 

“Comparing the present with the past, I find the earlier 
time much better, because the method then combined the sign- 
language and articulation: the term of instruction was never 
less than eight years: nearly all the teachers performed their 
duties with sincere love. cheerful self-sacrifice, and great per 
severance; and in almost every institution a deaf-mute teacher 
was employed. * * Tt is universally acknowledged that 
in some, not all, institutions, the bad custom prevails of bring 
ing before examiners ie others interested in the deaf and 
dumb only semi-deaf or semi-mute pupils, in order to convince 
the m of the excellence of the method of instruction. = 

‘The endeavor now made to prevent the appointment of deaf- 
mute teachers is especially to be regretted. It is a step back- 
ward, and its consequence is the demoralization of the pupils. 
In America over sixty-five deaf-mute teachers are employed, 
und having passed more than eight years of my life there, 1 am 
competent to judge of the, results. In that country I never 
heard complaints of pupils xgainst their teachers, and I met 
almost everywhere exceedingly well educated deaf-mutes. These 
wre facts which admit of no doubt.” 


Resolutions were adopted, urging compulsory education, the 
establishment of kindergartens. an extended term of instruc- 
tion, the employment of deaf-mute teachers, familiarity with the 
sign-language on the part of all teachers, and increased com- 
pensation for teachers. It was voted to raise a memorial fund 
in honor of Heinicke, either to be employed in the erection of 
% monument or devoted to educational purposes. The latter 
plan seemed to meet with the most favor, but the form of the 
memorial was finally referred to a special committee for future 
decision. Leipsic was selected as the place of the next * con- 
egress,” and April 14, 1878, which will be the centennial anni- 
versary of the establishment of Heinicke’s school in that city, 


was fixed upon as the time. 


Death of Wiike.-—Carl Heinrich Wilke, one of the most 
widely and honorably known deaf-mutes of Germany, died on 
the 26th of January last, in his seventy-sixth year. Entering the 
Berlin Institution at the age of seven, he soon distinguished him- 
self as a pupil, and upon completing the course of instruction was 
appointed a teacher. He remained in this position until 1874 : 


the semi-centennial of his service as an instructor was cele- 
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brated in 1870, on which occasion he received from the Goy- 
ernment the order of “the red eagle.” He was the author of 
an illustrated vocabulary, and, in conjunction with his colleague. 
L. Reimer, of a series of pictorial cards for the instruction of 
the deaf and dumb. He was a superior sign-maker, a faithful 
and successful teacher, and a sincere Christian. It is said that 
his influence over the pupils and graduates of the Berlin Insti 
tution was great and salutary. His intelligent and kindly face, 
judging from the portrait published in the Zaubstiummenfrennd 
of Feb. 8, 1876. bore a suggestive resemblance to that of the 
late John R. Burnet. 


Trial ofa Deaf— Mute for Murder.—The Birmingham Post 
of January 15, 1876, contains an account of the trial before the 
police court of that city, three days previously, of an unedu- 
cated deaf-mute, named Samuel Todd, charged with the wilful 
murder of a man by stabbing him, in the street. on Christmas 


night. We quote the portions of the narrative which relate to 


the manner of communicating with the prisoner on the trial: 


* Mr. Wilson, a teacher in connection with the Birmingham 
Deaf and Dumb Institution at Edgbaston, was present, but he 
explained to the bench that it was with the greatest difficulty 
that he could either understand the prisoner or make the pris 
oner understand him. The accused had expressed himself suf- 
ficiently for him to be led to understand that he had been at an 
institution in Ireland for six months, but had since been with 
out any instruction whatever. 

** Detective Cooper, who had charge of the case, said a boy 
who formerly lived with the prisoner could apparently make 
himself understood by him. Mr. Wilson said the boy alluded to 
was present at the inquest. but he interpreted in so eccentric 
a fashion that he (Mr. Wilson) was of the opinion that things 
which purported to be faithfully interpreted were not said by 
the prisoner at all. In speaking of a fight, for instance, he did 
not believe that the boy understood the prisoner to say what 
was interpreted. 

“ Detective Cooper said he had written on a piece of paper, 
which the prisoner, on seeing, motioned to express that he 
only knocked the deceased down. Mr. Gem, magistrate’s clerk, 
pointed out that different interpretations could be put upon 
such movements. The prisoner might either have meant that 
he knocked Brislin down, or that he (the prisoner) was knocked 
down by Brislin. As a test, Mr. Gem here wrote upon a piece 
of paper, in a bold handwriting, ‘How old are you?’ The 
prisoner, after scanning it over very carefully for a few seconds. 
wrote underneath, by way of reply, ‘Samuel Todd,’ evidently 
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thinking that he had been asked to give his name. The writing. 
however, was very legible, and Mr. Gem remarked that it was 
strange that a lad who could write with such freedom could not 
read a few simple words. 

“The Stipendiary then put a second test by writing down a 
sentence or two relative to the charge the prisoner was brought 
up upon. Upon seeing it, Todd burst into tears, and Mr. 
Gem said it now seemed pretty evident that the lad could read 
some of the words. 

* Mr. Wilson said he thought the prisoner might understand 
«u few very simple words by spelling them out letter by letter, 
but his knowledge seemed to extend no further. The boy 
spoken of by Cooper as being able to understand the prisoner 
was then sent for out of Thomas street. On appearing in court 
he gave the name of John Parker, and said he had lived with 
the prisoner for eight years, and could readily converse with 
him. It was then decided that the boy Parker should act as 
interpreter, and that Mr. Wilson should watch them closely, and 
check anything which appeared to him to be deception, or im 
perfectly understood on either side. Parker was accordingly 
placed at the prisoner's side in the dock, and, by indulging in 
a series of odd gesticulations, the prisoners appeared to make 
themselves understood to each other. 

* The deposition having been read over, the prisoner, through 
his interpreter. denied ever having used a knife, but admitted 
having thrown one stone. He was committed to the assizes.” 


Of course the magistrate’s clerk was wrong in supposing that 
because the boy could write his own name legibly it followed 


that he understood tle English language, and the prisoner's 


bursting into tears when a paper. containing a sentence or 
two relating to the charges. was shown him, was not much 
more conclusive evidence. Notwithstanding the contrary opin- 
ion of the expert present, it is not at all improbable that the 
boy Parker was able to communicate with Todd, however un 
intelligible to the teacher their gestures may have been. A 
much better test of this point than that adopted would have 
been to give the deaf-mute, through his friend's interpretation, 
some simple directions to be executed at once. This was the 
course pursued in a somewhat similar case, quite fully reported 
in Dr. H. P. Peet's treatise on the * Legal Rights and Respon- 
sibilities of the Deaf and Dumb,” and the accuracy with which 
the directions were carried out was a conclusive proof of the 
capacity of the interpreter. 

The Salem Convention.—The eleventh biennial convention 
of the New England Gallaudet Association of Deaf-Mutes was 
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held at Salem, Mass., on the 22d and 23d of February, 1876. 
About sixty deaf-mutes were present, and their hearing friends 
were represented by the Rev. Dr. Gallaudet, of New York. As 
no convention had been held for four years, the occasion was 
one of more than usual interest. The principal subject of dis 
cussion was the establishment of an * Industrial Home” for 
destitute deaf-mutes. a project which met with general favor. 
A legacy of 3500, bequeathed to the association by the late Miss 
Eliza Morrison, was entrusted to a responsible and judicious 
board of trustees, Dr. Thos. Gailaudet, chairman, “ with power 
to do with it as they think best for the benefit of the deaf-mutes 
of New England.” Mr. W. B. Swett, of Marblehead, Mass.. 
was appointed agent to collect funds for the proposed ** Home.” 

Conference of Principals.—A conference of the principals 
und superintendents of American institutions for the deaf and 
dumb is to be held at the Clarke Institution in July of this year. 
The school will be in session at the time, and will add to the 


interest of the occasion. 


Visible Speech.—My. A. G. Bell informs us that he now has 
a large class of ladies and gentlemen in Boston who are study- 
ing Visible Speech, and that upon their graduation he will be 
able to supply the many demands that come to him from the 
institutions for well-qualified teachers of articulation by this 
system. 

The Centennial.—We are happy to say that since the issue 
of the last number of the -{xwa/s a large number of contribu- 
tions have been received from the institutions, so that we hope 
to be able to present at the Exhibition a very respectable show- 
ing of the condition of deaf-mute instruction in America. 

The Annals Index.—Much to our regret we are still unable 
to issue the Annals Index. The labor involved in its prepara- 
tion is very great, and unavoidable circumstances have delayed 
its completion. We hope it will soon be ready to send to our 


subscribers. 
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